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Pditoria 


Wr urge the enlargement of the 
suffrage privilege not as a measure of 
safety, but as a measure of justice. 
We would have the rights to the 
ballot box cover all the claims of 
equity, on the same principle that the 
captain takes on the last box on the 
wharf, not because it will add to the 
safety of the ship or the speed of the 
voyage, but because it ought to go 
and he has faith in the ship’s ability 
to carry it. 


WE know our readers have followed 
the exhaustive review of the results 
of the latest literature in its relation 
to modern religious thought given by 
Mr. Chadwick in his discourse on 
‘‘Recent Theology’’ with much interest 
and profit. We had occasion a few 
weeks ago to speak of Mr. Savage as 
‘the preacher ’’ among the exponents 
of rational religion. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Chadwick deserves the title 
given by Mr. Frothingham in his his- 
tory of ‘‘ New England Transcenden- 
talism,’’ to George Ripley, vzz., ‘‘the 
man of*letters.’”’ Such an indus- 
trious reader of books is seldom so 
keen and discriminating a critic. 


Our readers will be interested in the 
communication of ‘‘ An Old Subscrib- 
er’? on another page. We are in re- 
ceipt of other letters on the same topic 
of a commendatory and condemnatory 
character, but can not spare space for 
publication. One correspondent writes 
that he wishes to be counted on our 


side ‘“‘if there is to be any fuss 
about it,’’ and our critics,in the spirit of 
complete indiscrimination which usu- 
ally controls political discussions, label 
us with all the party names they them- 
selves despise, in the hope, very 
likely, of shaming us into a different 
position. But the ad hominem style 
of argument is one we never had much 
respect for. We shall try, however, 
to profit by the differing views of those 
who oppose us, as by the friendly en- 
couragement of those who agree. 


THE progress of ideas receives 
encouraging testimony from an unex- 
pected source in an item gathered 
from the /ndian Messenger, of Cal- 
cutta. A woman, appointed to the 
post of her husband in a railway office 
at Rawul Pindi, received notice that 
she would no longer be retained in 
office. Our surprise at the result of 
such an experiment is less than that 
which rises with the knowledge that 
it was ever attempted. It seems that 
the old argument Horace Greeley used 
to Mrs. Stanton, ‘‘Can a woman fight 
for her country ?’’ was employed here, 
in the requirement of the State Rail- 
way service that all of its employes 
shall agree to serve as volunteers; but 
the AM/essenger points out that this is 
‘‘a petty technical objection,’’ and cen- 
sures an action springing from the old 
and useless prejudice against sex. 


PROHIBITIONISTS have a just feeling 
of exultation, and all lovers of tem- 
perance will rejoice with them over the 
strong expression, not only against 
the immorality, but the illegality of 
the liquor traffic, as voiced in the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, delivered by Justice Field. 
This justice has not been counted 
among the firmest friends of the 
cause, and his utterances cause, there- 
fore, the more surprise mingled with 
gratitude. Not only may a license be 
demanded of the liquor dealer, and 
his trade surrounded with other re- 
strictions, says this high authority, 


but the sale of liquor in that 
manner (7. é., by the glass) may 
be absolutely prohibited. «‘‘ The 


police power of the State is fully 
competent to regulate the  busi- 
ness, to mitigate its evils or sup- 
press it entirely.’’ Justice’ Field rec- 
ognizes no inherent right in any 
citizen of a State or the United States 
to sell liquor by retail. 


IRISH affairs are uppermost in pub- 
lic attention, and the situation is one 
of the most interesting and dramatic 
of modern times. Mr. Parnell, if he 
succeeds in his present policy of brav- 
ing popular sentiment and upholding 
himself in his present position by 
mere force of an imperious will, will 
prove himself the master rather than 
leader of his party. The spectacle of 
a man holding his own before the 
entire civilized world, opposed by 
friends and foes, and the center of a 
great political storm, must always 
command admiration ; but admiration 
for mere force, whether physical or 
mental, quickly dies, and Mr. Par- 
nell’s behavior in the present crisis 
is to be condemned from every point of 
view, of taste and policy as well as 
morals. It is worth while to try to 
picture what, despite the grave char- 
acter of the charges, against him, 
growing out of the O’Shea divorce 
case, the present feeling about him 


would be, had he seen fit at once to 
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withdraw from the leadership of his 
party and all honorafy connection 
with public affairs, holding himself 
ready for every private service to the 
cause which he loves. Had he said 
in substance to his tollowers, ‘‘I no 
longer deserve to be Ireland’s leader, 
nor to receive any mark of public 
honor and trust at your hands, but my 
heart, hand and head are still pledged 
to her cause, in any needful work to 
be done, however obscure,’’ then a 
faint aureole of real sainthood would 
have revealed itself, which in time 
might have illumined his sin from 
recognition. He is most truly great 
who knows when and how to give up. 
But we fear Mr. Parnell has missed 
the opportunity for such greatness. 


THE American mentions two main 
points of discussion at the late Con- 
gress of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in Philadelphia, the deepening 
sense of community with other sects, 
andthe social question. With regard 
to the general and natural interest of 
the clergy in the industrial problems 
of the hour it speaks a word of 
caution and rebuke, thinking the min- 
isters of all denominations in danger 
of overdoing matters in the undue 
attention which they ‘pay to the so- 
cialistic aspect of these problems. It is 
true that clergymen as a rule seem 
inclined to favor the principles of 
modern Socialism, but we do not see 
how those who accept the literal in- 
terpretation of the teaching of the New 
Testament can do otherwise; and 
the underlying motive of Socialism, 
the establishment of the principles of 
a true human brotherhood and the 
abolition of the spirit of selfishness 
among men, is one that attracts and 
inspires all classes of people. 


THE Christian Leader takes ad- 
vanced ground when it says that the 
principle of divinity runs through all 
nature and history and is not confined 
to a single manifestation, even that 
which comes through Christianity. 
But this divine principle manifests 
itself in a nearer and more personal 
way, the Leader thinks, in the life 
and character of Jesus. ‘‘ The per- 
sonality of God,’’ it says, ‘‘ is an in- 
ference from nature—not a direct dis- 
closure,’’ as it is in the founder of the 
Christian religion. If the Leader 
means thatin Jesus and other great 
souls we have knowledge of the hu- 


man aspect in which divinity clothes/ 


itself to our apprehension, which can- 
not appear in rock, stream and tree, 
we incline to agree, but if it means 
that the life of Jesus establishes belief 
in any anthropomorphic idea of God, 
we disagree. The divineness of the 
universe is more firmly established 
with knowledge of every great, illum- 
inated soul, but this thought suffers 
great loss of inspiration, as well as 
in power of human understanding, 
when narrowed to the dogma of in- 
carnation, even in the mildest form. 


THE Pacific Coast has some vigor- 
ous and unique features in its Post 
Office Mission work. We have fre- 
quently spoken of the admirable 
“Scattered Leaves’’ series published 
by the Channing auxiliary of San 
Francisco. Mr.’ Eliot’s society at 
Portland has in connection with its 
post office mission, a farmer who pub- 
lishes his own material in part, and 
sometimes lends the power of his voice 
to the printed word. Jacob Newman 
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of North Powder, Oregon, was in our 
sanctum the other day and left us one 
of his leaflets. This is the way he 
makes one of his points: 

Mr. Moody thinks that Unitarians and 
Universalists have very little faith in God 
and none inthe Bible, but the fact in the 
case is right the other way. You may 
take a Unitarian or Universalist that is well 
posted, and they will have more faith in God 
and the Bible than ten men like Mr Moody, 
I will give \ou a case that will carry me out 
in this assertion. Mr. Moody told usthat he 
came across a young man in the army who 
went into it without his widowed mother’s 
consent, and he was mortally wounded 
Mr. Moody was very anxious to know 
which world the man was going to, so he 
went to the doctor and wanted him to re- 
vive the young man so that he cou'd find 
out; but the doctor told him that the vouny 
man was too low. But he told Mr. Moody 
he might give him some brandy, it would not 
hurt him, and might revive him. So Mr 
Moody commenced feeding him brandy 
with a spoon, and the young man opened 
his eyes, but could not speak. Mr Moody 
gave him more brandy. The young man 
opened his eyes and looked all around. Mr. 
Moody said to him, ‘Do you know where 
you are?’’ The young man said, ‘‘Yes, I am 
in the army, and I am dying. ‘Tell mother 
it is all right,’’ and he passed away. Mr. 
Moody almost shouted for joy when the 
young man told him that. You see Mr. 
Moody had more faith in the young man 
than he had in God and the Bible. Now if 
Mr. Moody ever catches a Unitarian or a 
Universalist feeding anybody brandy to find 
out where he is going to, I will agree to treat. 
I have not said so much about Mr. Moody be- 
cause I find any fault with the smav, it is 
only his /heology. He is built on the wide 
track, but he is running on the narrow 
gauge. 


The Library of American Litera- 
ture. 


Now that the eleventh and last vol- 
ume of this excellent work is com- 
pleted, with its general index and 
biographical appendix, we are tempted 
to again note what an excellent piece 
of work itis. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and his associate, Ellen McKay 
Hutchinson have placed all book 
lovers and library collectors under a 
heavy debt of gratitude. These vol- 
umes have been within easy reach of 
our study table for many months, and 
frequent intercourse with them has 
heightened our respect for the schol- 
arly touch and rich inclusiveness 
which have gathered into them so 
much of the wealth of American liter- 
ature. Of course much is left out, 
but the surprise is that we are disap- 
pointed so seldom when we go in 
search of our favorites. 

Aside from the readers’ growing 
pleasure there is a rising glow of pa- 
triotic pride over the abundant yield 
of the field gleaned. The phrase 
‘‘ American literature ’’ has been crit- 
icised, if not scoffed at. We have 
been told that what literature has 
been produced in this country has not 
been American and what has been 
American has not been literature. It 
is true that the 300 years of American 
life reflected in these volumes have 
been years largely given to the clear- 
ing of forests, ploughing of prairies, 
building of railroads, etc. ; but these 
volumes testify that this work has not 
been without its mental and spiritual 
value. The fields of the imagination 
have not been rendered sterile thereby. 
We have no space to analyze the har- 
vest, but the large amount of dialect 
work and local coloring, particularly 
in the direction of the slave fields and 
of western pioneer life, show that the 
new world is not wholly an echo of the 
old. The best dialect work probably 
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virtue of iis excellence, but not until 
it has quickened imagination, deep- 
ened feeling and sharpened thought. 
There is, however, a deeper originality 
revealed in these pages than in the 
best work of Bret Harte, of Irwin 
Russell or of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Emerson, the most widely 
read man perhaps in American litera- 
ture, is also the most distinctively 
American. All countries may read 
and understand him, but America 
alone, with its ferment of thought and 
practical needs, its variety of races and 
of problems could have produced him. 
The same is true in a lesser degree of 
Hawthorne, Lowell and Whittier. 

Another thought comes to us as we 
turn the leaves of these books. One 
prophetic era has had its rise, climax 
and decline in these pages. Ameri- 
can literature rose into a prophetic 
intensity equalling in moral impulse, 
the old Hebrew writings, in the anti- 
slavery contest. The high water- 
inarks of American letters as well as 
American life, thus far, are the liberty 
inarks made in the struggle for free- 
dom, and universal brotherhood. On 
the lower plain of physical liberty, the 
right of right of a man to his body, 
the battle has been won. On the up- 
per levels of spiritual freedom, the 
right of man to his thought, the 
breaking of traditional, theological 
and social fetters is yet tocome. At 
the end of another hundred years, a 
second Stedman will have the pleas- 
Ing task of compiling another work, 
supplemental to this, which will re- 
cord a second prophetic era, the liter- 
ature of mental freedom from the ty- 
ranny of denominational caste-lines 
and from all social and theological 
servility. This higher emancipation 
proclamation has not yet been written, 
and these campaign songs of progress 
are only slowly growing into shape, 
but the triumph of the past so nobly 
testified toin these volumes is a gaur- 
antee of the triumph to come. 


Messianic Doctrines. 


Doubtless the Indian excitement has 
been much exaggerated by corres- 
pondents eager for items and by others 
whose interests are concerned, and 
is due only in part to Messianic be- 
liefs. Still such beliefs seem to be ac- 
tive enough to justify an inquiry as to 
their origin. Many have charged 
them to missionary teachings about 
the Christian Messiah, but they come 
also from more general principles. In 
most races and religions human needs 
have led men to look for supernatural 
help through some demi-god or other 
divine agent. Hence Messiahs of one 
kind or another have been very com- 
mon in the world. Before the white 
men came, Indians had a wide tradi- 
tion of such a being known under va- 
rious names, such as Michabou, Man- 
abozo and Hiawatha; and Longfellow 
has gathered some of these legends 
‘from the land of the Dacotahs’’ and 
elsewhere, and told his 

‘wondrous birth and being, 


How he lived and toiled and suffered, 
That he might advance his people.”’ 


Like a Messiah, this Hiawatha was 
born miraculously from tie virgin 
Winona ‘‘lying there among the lil- 
ies,’ and knowing no husband but 
the God of the West wind. Like a 
Messiah, he went through a period of 
fasting and trial, and wrought many 
miracles. Like a Messiah, he after- 
ward departed ‘‘to the islands of the 
blessed,’’ whence he was to return in 
a second coming. Andin the Iroquois 
form of the legend given in School- 
craft, his departure was not by water, 
as in the poem, but by a more Messi- 
anic ascension; for after his good work 
among the Six nations, he entered that 
canoe which went without oars by the 
mere will of the master, and it slowly 
rose to the sound of sweet music in 
the skies, until it vanished in the 
heavens. Such fancies were rife among 
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the Indians before 
Christ. 

And similar fancies have been rife 
about everywhere. They appear in 
those Moslem expectations of the 
Mahdi, which have prevailed for over 
a thousand years. These expectations 
have encouraged many pretenders be- 
fore the present one in Africa; and one 
appeared in Egypt at the time of the 
French invasion last century, who had. 
descended from heaven,--out in the 
desert of course, where witnesses were 
scarce—and had power by merely 
throwing dustin the air to make can- 
non balls fall harmless to the earth, 
just as the Indian Messiah is going to, 
Many such imposters have appeared 
in Moslem lands, from then back to 
the eighth century when that ‘‘Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan’’ whom Moore 
celebrated, claimed to be a very incar- 
nation of God, and wore a mask to 
protect men from the glory of his face. 
Part of these fancies have come from 


they heard of 


Christian doctrines, but more from 
older beliefs in Asia. where incarna- 
tions were widely believed. All 


through the ancient world miraculous 
births were common. Zoroaster was 
born of a virgin; Buddha was born 
from another and begotten from a mere 
ray of light; the mythical founder of 
the Chinese Empire was conceived by 
his mother merely treading in the foot- 
steps of a god; and Greek and Roman 
mythology tells of scores of heroes 
born from gods and earthly maidens. 
Late in history, too, many kings were 
regarded as very gods, from Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, who 1s so called on the 


Rosetta stone, to the times of the 
Roman Empire. With such fancies 
abounding in antiquity, it was to 


be expected that the Jews should 
share them. Still the severe mono- 
theism of the Jews kept them from 
any extreme form of the doctrine. 
They early expected a great Messiah, 
but that was only their name for an 
annointed king, and Saul and David 
and many another are repeatedly called 
Messiah in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Even the later Isaiah makes the Lord 
call even the Persian Cyrus his ‘‘Mes- 
siah’’ in the Hebrew Bible, and -his 
‘Christ’? in the Greek translation. 
The expected Messiah was to work 
miracles of course, for they were com- 
mon; but up to the time of the captiv- 
ity he seems hardly to have been 
thought a superhuman being. But 
after their intercourse with other East- 
ern nations, from whom they derived 
new doctrines of Satan and demons 
and angels, their Messiah became 
more like the supernatural agents that 
abounded in heathen thought. Heis 
so pictured in the Biblical book of 
Daniel, which was written in the sec- 
ond century before Christ. He is so 
pictured in one of their Sibylline 
books which was written in the same 
century. And in that other Apoca- 
lyptic book of Enoch, which was writ- 
ten soon after, the Messiah is repre- 
sented as having existed ‘‘before the 
sun was made,’’ and as having most of 
those qualities which were afterward 
ascribed to him in the New Testament. 
With the increase of the national hard- 
ships under the Roman conquest, the 
expectation of his coming grew; and at 
the death of Herod the Great, it burst 
out into a general fanaticism. Dur- 
ing the next century many pretenders 
to that rank arose among the Jews. 
Josephus tells us of several of these, 
and of the miracles they promised to 
perform—such as dividing the Jordan 
like Joshua, and making the walls of 
Jerusalem fall by command. Hedoes 
not call them Messiahs, for he and 
other learned Jews, like Philo, seem to 
have outgrown that belief and make 
little mention of it. But the common 
people held it, and Josephus tells of 
the ‘‘ten thousand’’ disorders that 
arose after Herod’s death, and of one 
pretender under Nero who ‘“‘got to- 
gether thirty thousand men.’’ 

Such was the excitement and credu- 


lity in Palestine during the days of 
Jesus and the apostles; and with so 
many men thought Messiahs by their 
respective followers, it was natural 
that Jesus should be so thought by his, 
and slain for it as the others were. 
There is much room to doubt whether 
Jesus himself made this claim, and it 
is quite likely that it was only made 
for him by his followers. He repeat- 
edly appears in the gospels as seeking 
to avoid the reputation of working 
miracles and signs,— even rebukes the 
people for wanting them—and once, 
according to Mark, says plainly that 
no miracle is to be wrought in his day 
by himself or any one else, ‘‘ Verily, 
I sav, there shall no sign be given to 


this generation.’’ Jesus seems in 
such words to have lifted himself 


above the Messianic superstitions of 
his time, and to have taught the most 
lofty and spiritual ideas of the king- 
dom of God. But his followers fell 
far below that, and soon made hima 
supernatural Messiah in spite of him- 
self, and taught that his life was full 
of those signs which he had denied. 
Paul taught that a still more stupen- 
dous sign was to be given to that gen- 
eration, and that they were going to 
see Jesus coming in the sky, and while 
still alive were going to be ‘“‘ caught 
up into the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air;’’ and so on after that book 
of Revelation was written, repeating 
those prophecies of the book of Enoch, 
of changes more marvelous than the 
Indians ‘are dreaming to-day, and de- 
claring that they were to be fulfilled 
right away. Andsoon followed other 
writings, now preserved in the New 
Testament and apocryphal gospels, 
all ablaze with the signs which Jesus 
said were not to be, and telling at last 
that he, like hundreds of others, had 
been born of a virgin, and, like so 
many others, had been a very God. 

The story was widely received,— 
for the masses liked such doctrines. 
The New Testament tells how even 
Paul and Barnabas were taken for 
gods in Asia Minor, and had hard 
work to keep the people from offering 
sacrifices to them. Apollonius of 
Tyana, who was born about the same 
time as Jesus, and was educated in 
that very Tarsus from which Paul 
came, won the reputation of raising 
the dead, and had a temple built to 
him and was worshipped as a god. 
Alexander of Abonotichus in the next 
century, passed off a tame serpent as 
an incarnation of the god Atscula- 
pius, and made half of Asia Minor 
believe it; and our historian Froude, 
after telling his story, adds: ‘‘Any 
plausible pretender could collect dis- 
ciples in millions, and to an audience 
thus prepared Christianity was origin- 
ally offered.’’ Its doctrines about a 
supernatural Messiah were no objec- 
tion to it in those times, but a great 
help. But happily, beneath its su- 
perstitions, Christianity bore blessed 
truths of brotherhood and charity, 
which, though often forgotten, have 
survived, and will outlast its supersti- 
tions, and be all the more active when 
they have passed away. 

Probably it will be better even for 
the Indians when its superstitions are 
dropped. It was good logic which 
that Sioux used the other day, when 
he said: ‘‘Sometimes I think of the 
wonderful things which the white men 
believe in their religion, and I am not 
so sure that these Indians are wrong. 
It seeims to me that the Indians are 
not justly to be accused of being crazy 
for believing that what has happened 
once may happen again. It is not for 
me to say that the Indians are crazy 
now, for if I did, I should have to be- 
lieve that the white men have always 
been crazy. If the Christian religion 
is true, then the new religion may 
also be true.’’ Good reasoning the 
poor Sioux used. The church has 
taught just such notions as are sup- 
posed to be disturbing the Indians 


now ; and it will doubtless be better for 


both when these notions are gone. 
Let Indian violence be stopped by all 
means and by gunsif necessary. Let 
their dancing to stopped if it is dan- 
gerous. But let them and all of us 
learn that the Messiah comes in no 
supernatural way, but in that natural 
spirit of righteousness and love which 
Jesus taught in the Beatitudes, and 
which is just as divine in whatever 
men it may appear. Let the men we 
send them be actuated by that spirit, 
not seeking to swindle them, but di- 
recting their affairs with the firm hand 
of justice in their errors, and with the 
warm heart of sympathy in their needs, 
and there is little danger that the In- 
dians will give us any serious trouble. 
H. M. S. 


Men and Things. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S six children 
are thus mentioned and characterized by one 
of our exchanges: Edward E.Jr., eldest, Eu- 
ropean correspondent of Harvard University 
in Paris; Philip, artist, and Herbert, archi- 
tect, also in Paris; Arthur, a Philadelphia 
railroad man; Miss Ellen, an artist, and 
Robert, youngest of all, a Harvard student. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTLER of Minneapo- 
lis lately preached a sermon on ‘‘Joseph 
Cook’s Theory of Probation,’’ which has 
since been printed. The discourse is an earn- 
est and eloquent indictment of Mr. Cook’s 
teachings on the subject of eternal punish- 
ment—a doctrine to which the latter holds 
with all the fervency of the early Calvinists. 


THE Working Girls’ Society in St. Louis 
still continues active. A series of weekly 
‘Health Lectures,’’ and the recent formation 
of a “Band of Mercy,’’ with efforts looking 
toward the establishment of free baths are 
among the newest features: ‘‘We leave out 
all church lines of difference,’’ says our cor- 
respondent, ‘‘and so the Jewish and Catholic 
girls are good friends with the Methodist; 
each and all are determined to make our 
pleasant rooms a profitable place of resort 
and our school a grand success.’’ 


RABBI ROSENAU, of Omaha, in his recent 
exchange with Rev. Mary A. Safford of 
Sioux City, which we noticed a short time 
ago, preached on ‘‘A Ground of Equality”’ 
between Unitarians and liberal Jews, find- 
ing the same in a sympathetic and nearly 
identical belief concerning the nature and 
place of the Bible. The rationalistic view, 
which rejects the miraculous element and 
the doctrine of infallibility, but retains the 
Bible for the same moral and intellectual 
uses made of any other great classic, is held 
by both the Unitarian and the radical Jew. 


NICHOLAS P. GILMAN, author of /Pro“/ 
Sharing between Employer and Employee, 
has in preparation a new volume to be eu- 
titled Socialism and the American Spirtt. 
It will comprise chapters on the Reaction 
avainst Individualism ; Recent American So- 
cialism ; the American Social Idea in Prac- 
tice, as distinguished from Individualism 
and Socialism ; the Field for Social Reform 
in America; Arbitration Industrial Partner- 
ship and Co-operative Production, consid- 
ered as steps out of labor troubles; Recent 
Progress in Profit Sharing; the First Duty 
of the Educated Classes; The Way to Utopia, 


THE /:lite News publishes a lecture by W. 
M, Salter, on the temperance question, who 
commends the plan lately adopted in Phila- 
delphia, where judges are appointed to grant 
licences, and where the applicant is obliged 
to procure the signature of twelve respect- 
able electors in his ward. Bondsmen are 
also required to live in the same ward, and 
must not themselves be in any way engaged 
in the liquor traffic. The number of drink- 
ing places has within two years been reduced 
from 6,000 to 1,347, and the number of ar- 
rests for drunkenness in one year 4,826. The 
following notices are said to be posted in 
the saloons: ‘‘Minors misrepresenting their 
age will be dealt with according tothe law,” 
and ‘Positively no liquor sold to intoxicated 
persons, ”’ 


WE are in receipt of a circular letter from 
the National bureau of Unity Clubs, which 
our limited space forbids the publication of 
in full. We learn that the Bureau is at pres- 
ent engaged in the publication of tracts ex- 
plaining the objects and methods of literary 
clubs, and the editing of a weekly column 11 
the Christian Register. A desk is occupied 
by the secretary in the Unitarian Building, 
Boston, where he is to be found every Mon- 
day for consultation with club workers. One 
of the immediate objects of the Bureau is the 
formation of a Unity club in every Unitarian 
parish. A course of fifteen lectures on ‘“The 
History of Religious Thought in New Eng- 
land’’ will be given during the winter 1 
Channing Hall, under the auspices of the 
Bureau. The Board of Directors asks for 
financial help and a more hearty co-opera- 
tion among the clubs. Membership fees 4 
contributions should be sent to the treasuret; 
Miss F. M. Close, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass. 


Dec. 11, 1890 


— 


Gontributed and Selected, 


Bereaved. 


Let me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 

Let me, who have not any child to die, 

Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck—the hands 
you used 
To kiss: Such arms, such hands | 
knew. 
May I not weep with you? 


never 


Fain would I be of service—say something 
Between the tears that would be comforting; 
But ah! so sadder than yourselves am I, 
Who have no child to die. 
~James Whitcomb Riley, in the Century. 


Jumping a Sunbeam. 


I happened one day to be in the 
nursery with my little boy only two 
years of age. The blinds were closed 
to keep out the bright sun, but 
through some chink or other there 
stole one long, bright ray, making a 
‘line of light across the floor. As the 
little fellow in his play happened to 
reach this sunbeam on the floor, he 
paused in surprised perplexity. He 
forgot his toys in this new object. He 
looked across it to the comparative 
gloom beyond, then he looked back at 
me. He half turned away from the 
sunbeam as if afraid to venture into 
such a dubious looking thing as that. 
But finally he gathered all his cour- 
age and strength, and, with a deter- 
mined yet anxious look on his young 
face, he bravely advanced and jumped 
as high and far as he could from the 
dark brink on his side towards the 
dark brink on the other side. Appar- 
ently he thought it was some dreadful 
chasm in his way, which only my 
presence in the room gave him the 
courage to attempt. Hedid not quite 
clear it, but he found his feet on solid 
ground all the same, and the sunlight 
flashed on his flaxen hair and flushed 
cheeks, making a radiant picture ol 
glad surprise and relief. Ina few min- 
utes he had forgotten that the sun- 
beam was anything dangerous and 
was running back and forth in his 
play, in and out of the light in perfect 
fearlessness, 

And in this larger nursery which we 
call the world a ray of God's light 
sometimes falls across the dusky floor, 
stealing through some opening in the 
blinds about us. But we often display 
even less courage than my little boy 


did. We shrink back from the new 
light. We think it some dreadful 
abyss. We dare not venture into it. 


We forget that our Heavenly Father 
isin the room with us, and we turn 
away from the new light to the old 
gloom. We areeven angry with any 
that are brave enough to suggest 
crossing it. But as soon as any one 
does have the courage and faith to 
jump it, then the bold jumper is. trans- 
figured with a radiant halo of glory 
and all the world moves into the new 
light. 

We can see how men have been do- 
ing this inthe past. We can see them 
doing it in the present. Jumping new 
sunbeams has been one of the highest 
tests the world could lay on its heroes. 
But the world seems to differ from my 
little boy in one respect. He outgrew 
his fear of sunbeams after a few 
days of experience. Yet we still see 
the world as frightened as ever at each 
new ray of light from heaven. Even 
the boldest jumpers—those who have 
led the way in the past-shrink from 
the new light of the present. And 
when some of these pioneers have 
jumped the ray and assure the rest 
that it is just as safe a jump as any of 
the old ones, they still hesitate and 
bewail the abyss that separates us 
from them. 

But it is not an abyss that separates 
us. Itis onlya sunbeam. They will 
gather courage to enter the new light 
soon, as their fathers entered the new 
light of old. And then we will all 


move cheerfully and courageously on 
to the next sunbeam, leaving our or- 
thodox friends to show their courage 
by jumping the rays we have already 
cleared. A. W. Gounp. 


The Genius of Galilee.* 


The times are fruitful in stories in- 
volving the life of Jesus. The facts 
discoverable long ago exhausted, fancy 
is let loose. But most of’these, being 
only expansions of the epic of the New 
Testament, deploy the supernatural 
without reserve. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to pick up a novel, dealing 
with the scenes of our era in Palestine 
and in Rome, which recognizes that 
the natural laws governing this world 
are at least two thousand years old. 
The author in well sustained narra- 
tive tells the adventures of some of the 
relatives and associates of Jesus, bring- 
ing out in one and another of his 
characters the various types that made 
up the motley population of Galilee. 
The Teuton appears, wrapped in some 
mystery, in the person of a Roman 
soldier. We have the Jewish secretary 
of the several schools, marked by all 
the fierce fervors of the time. The 
current of the story is made to run 
naturally avound the life of the Master, 
giving us a reflected rather than a di- 
rect light from him, so according with 
the actual historical situation. We 
are introduced to Joseph and Mary, 
but the interest of the story turns more 
upon the fortunes of a sister, Sarah, 
whose love for the German soldier 
throws a fascinating charm over the 
narrative. The liberal-minded hero- 
ine lifts us out of Jewish narrowness 
and we see, not Palestine only, but the 
world as it then was. Following her 
fortunes we go to Rome, review the 
imperial city and return to Jerusalem 
only to witness the last scenes of the 
Master’s life. The story is not want- 
ing in passion or in pathos. 

Mr. Hancock shows himself an apt 
student of Biblical questions, bringing 
to them, along with the freshness of 
an unbiased mind, a fine gift of liter- 
ary insight by which he often catches 
in advance the true solution. It is a 
good symptom of these days that men 
deeply immersed in affairs find time 
for these studies and a really absorb- 
ing interest in their pursuit. The con- 
clusions of such students have a 
weight of their own. They are not 
the work of advocates retained to plead 
a cause—suspicion almost sure to at- 
tach itself to the work of the profes- 
sional theologian. ‘*‘ The Genius of 
Galilee’ can not fail to have a wide 
influence. It is not written in the in- 
terest of any sect, but along the course 
of a winsome tale it hangs here and 
there a lamp that sheds a pleasant 
light upon questions which thousands 
are asking loudly and millions are 
asking in their hearts. 

A brief extract will show the tone 
of the author’s thought : 

It may be confidently asserted that all 
peoples have nearly the same road to travel 
in struggling towards cilivization and in 
building up religious systems. They evolve 
religious conceptions, and these assume 
forms somewhat identical in different na- 
tions. If Mars be inhabited at this time by 
anthropoids only, we mey believe that in 
that remote planet the stone age will be 
passed, then the iron age, then will arise 
great cities, the Martian seas will be navi- 
gated, the continents will be covered with 
iron bands, steam will be discovered, then 
electrical motive and illuminating power. 
In religion the Martian inhabitants will pass 
from fetich-worship to sun-worship, from 
sun-worship to variéd forms of monotheistic 
and polytheistic thought. If the inhabitants 
of different worlds are ever permitted to 
commingle and relate experiences, they will 
find that nature is pretty nearly alike 
throughout the universe, and produces men 
of like physical stature and like thoughts 
and aspirations. Inthe millions of inhab- 
ited planets, whirling about the millions 
of uninhabited stars, in some of which it 
may be there are only gibbering apes, in 
others, men as far advanced in thought as 


we are ourselves, the idea will at“some time 
prevail, during each planet’s life, that in man 
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is divinity to be sought. When God has 
been long sought in the mysteries of the 
heavens and the mute things of earth, the 
inhabitants of all worlds, having felt His 
presence, but searched for His face in vain, 
will see Hiin at last in the guise of man. 
The Hindus, having grown tired of the 
mystical worship of the three divine powers, 
Brahina, Vichenou and Chiven, at last sub 
stituted a man -a good man-~ Buddha. The 
Chinese chose Fot, ‘‘who was born of a 
virgin of royal blood, and the king of the 
country sought to destroy him, and so or- 
dered a massacre of all the males born at 
that period.’’ He was saved by shepherds, 
and lived in the desert until he was thirty 
years of age, when he began his mission, 
casting out devils and performing miracles, 
teaching meanwhile, that whosoever left 
father and mother to follow him should be- 
come entitled to a place in heaven. When 
love affects the human heart more than ter- 
ror, and cold mysticism discloses no God of 
love in the impenetrable recesses of nature, 
then Christs arise and dare say, ‘‘ Follow 
me,’’ and with perfect confidence look 
within themselves for God-like attributes. 


She Sindy Gabts. 


The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 
tury Co., New York 


The Cen 


Seeing that the chapters of this book have 
been published seriatim in The Centur) 
and in that way have had half a million 
readers, at the lowest calculation, it is per- 
haps hardly necessary to do anything more 
with it than call attention to the splendor 
not too large a word--with which it is now 
invested. The Century Co. has omitted 
nothing that could make the book attrac- 
tive and magnificent. We have the beauti- 
ful press-work of De Vaine, type of large, 
open face just suited to the subject matter, 
a binding of real vellum tooled with an ex- 
quisite design, from seventy to eighty illus- 
trations, mainly portraits of different actors 
and of Jefferson in different characters, all 
done in the best manner of the wood-en- 
graver’sart. The sum of these details is one 
ofthe handsomest books that America has 
yet produced. 

And the substance of the book is worthy 
of its exterrial beauty. It is, perhaps, un- 
safe to prophesy for a book warm from the 
press a fame and immortality equal to the 
dramatic recollections of Wilkinson & Cib- 
ber, but it may safely be predicted that only 
these will rank it for an indefinite future 
unless some more delightful writer of such 
recollections shall arise. For a particular 
account of Jefferson’s career and a good 
criticism of his acting from the outside, Mr. 
Winter’s volume on the Jeffersons will still 
be indispensable. Mr. Jefferson’s own 
method is more free and easy. He ts spar- 
ing of dates and on the least temptation 
leaves the chronologic order of his story. 
It is a delightful story. written in a style so 
simple and agreeable that with the memoirs 
of Grant so fresh in mind we are tempted to 
think that one must not be a writer by pro- 
fession if he would write well. Evidently 
Mr. Jefferson’s is a versatile genius. There is 
little or nothing said about his painting but 
his pictures are so good that we can easily 
believe that if he had given himself to paint- 
ing as seriously as to acting he might have 
had in that art a fame as great as he now 
has in this. One hardly knows what part of 
this autobiography to single out as of the 
greatest interest. If we decide it is the rec- 
ollections of his youth, we are at once ob- 
liged to doubt by the series of portraits of 
famous actors, more vivid than their coun- 
terfeit presentments from the engraver’s 
hand, discriminating and yet kindly in every 
instance; and if we resolve that these are 
the best our resolution is shaken by the 
general criticisms upon acting and still 
more by all that pertains to Azp Van Winkle, 
the origin and development of the play and 
the incidents of its success. The most sig- 
nificant of these were at Catskill where Mr. 
Jefferson was first confounded with the orig- 
inal Rip and atterwards introduced as Wash- 
ington Irving. The result to which we 
shall finally attain is that it is Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s personality, shining from every para- 
graph and sweetening every page, that is the 
great attraction of his book. He has told 
us how perishable is the actor’s art com- 
pared with the painter's, the sculptor’s, the 
composer’s, and the poet’s. It dies with 
him. But it has an after-life, brief it may 
be, in the recollections of its appreciative 
friends; and the recollections of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s art, sure of delightful fame, will be 
much assisted and enhanced by the story of 
his lifeswhich he has told so pleasantly and 
with such charity for all. 


A Boy’s Town described for //arper’s Young People. 
By W. D. Howells. Illustrated. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 189». 


Mr. Warner had written of ‘‘ Being a Boy ”’ 
and Mr. Aldrich had given us his early ex- 
perience in a transparent garb, so that it 
was evidently Mr. Howell’s turn. Prob- 
ably he was urged to this venture, but hav- 
ing ventured he must be glad that he was 
urged and notin vain. For he has written 
a delightful book and we trust that it has 
made him glad, for he appears here and 
elsewhere as a man who has much sadness 
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gladness he can get. We see, too, that he 
came well by the sadness that is in him: 
that it did not all come from Tolstoi, but in 
good part from his father and grandfather. 
The pessimistic touches here and there are 
not, perhaps, commendable.in a book for 
boys, but these they will break through 
quickly as they go to the heart of the mat- 
ter. We are quite sure that no other book 
that Mr. Howells has written has so en- 
deared the man behind the book as this is 
bound to do. Those who have doubted his 
seriousness will find this serious enough ; 
for all the humor that goes rippling through 
jt like a pleasant stream. It has in it 
abundant, moral earnestness. ‘There is a 
clear word of reprobation for all the possible 
meanness and falsity and cruelty of a boy's 
life and the word is spoken so simply and so 
tenderly that it must find its way home. It 
is not, as a whole, a book for very little 
boys. They must be twelve or fourteen 
vears old to enjoy it all, but for the younger 
ones parents can judicious), select appro 
priate matter. So doing, or reading straight 
along, they will find that whether the lis- 
tening boy is pleased or not they are them- 
selves vastly entertained. It is even pos- 
sible that men will enjoy this book better 
than boys, men who have come to that stage 
where looking backward is more habitual 
than looking forward. Such will find the 
book slow reading and the slowest, for it 
will be continually suggesting to them re 
Iminiscences of their own boyhood. Some- 
times they will find that they have not read 
a word for five or ten minutes because they 
have been traveling back to some boy’s town 
of their own and playing in its streets : and, 
perhaps, they will think they could write as 
good a book as this, and ‘‘if they had a 
mind to’’ very likely they could do so. It 
is Mr. Howell’s mind that makes his book 
so good. The Ohio town of which he writes 
was not intrinsically so interesting as many 
others, and there was nothing particularly 
eventful in his boy’scareer. But he touches 
nothing that he does not beautify. ‘‘ The 
River,’’ ‘‘ The Canal and its Basin,’’ ‘‘ The 
Hydraulic and its Reservoirs,’ ‘‘ Schools 
and Teachers,’’ ‘‘ Plays and Pastimes.”’ 
‘“Circuses and Shows,’’ ‘* Musters and Elec 
tions,’’ and so on through twenty-one fruit 
ful chapters. Oneon ‘‘The Nature of Boys’’ 
is full of admirable suggestion, and every 
one is.charming in its way, ‘The illustra 
tions, too, are capital and, if we are not 
much deceived, some old daguerreotype or 
‘“ambrotype’’ of ‘‘my boy,’’ as the writer 
calls himself throughout, is reported in the 
various presentations of his face. 


Sidney. A novel. By Margaret Deland. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

This is a book that deserves much more 
space than is admitted by the inevitable 
crowd of new books at the holiday season. 
Much is expected from the author of ‘* John 
Ward, Preacher,’’ more, we think, will here- 
after be expected from the author of ‘ Sid- 
ney.’’ Itseems tous a distinct advance on 
the author's earlier book, striking as thae 
was. It deals with the problem of personal 
immortality, and ends with a living trust 
in the goodness of God, more strengthening 
than any dogina. We have no space to out- 
line the characters, but the reader will find 
at least four in the book that are striking in 
their original individuality. 

We wonder whether the long expected 
‘American novel’’ has not come. If not, 
it is because the great novel should have 
more elements of comedy than Mrs. Deland 
gives us. After all, that is an idle question. 
When the greatest book of the year comes, 
we should be thankful instead of asking im- 
possibilities. 


Boston 


————. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 

a, 

The Demagogue. 
Boston : 
#1.50. 

Strangers and Wayfarers. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 
279. Price $1.25 

Essaysin Philosophy. By William Knight. 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
price $1.25. 

On Double Consciousness. By 
Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co. 
pp. 93. Price So cts. ra 

Is This Your Son, M, Lord? By Helen H. Gard- 
ener. Boston : Arena Publishing Co. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 257. Price 50 cts. 


Christmas Stories and March Violets. Translated 
from the German by Elizabeth P. Cordner, Boston: 
George H, Ellis. Cloth, 12mo, pp. gor. 


By David Ross Locke (Nasby». 
: . . % 
Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 465. Price 


Bos- 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 367. 


Alfred Binet. 
Paper, 12mo, 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 119. Price, 35 cents. 


Sidney’s Defense of Poesey. By Albert 8. Cook, 
Boston: Ginn & Co, Cloth. 12mo, pp. 143. 


Friend Olivia. By Amelia E. Barr, New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 455. 


American Sonnets. T. W. Higginson & EK. H. 
Bigelow. Boston : Houghton, Mifflm & Co. Cloth, 
1i8mo, pp. 280. Price $1.25. 


Just out: 


“TOM BLINNs IN WORMDOM,” 
A bit of science for the little folks in illustrated story 


in his heart and who therefore needs all the 


form, by ALICE MOORE. Price, in cloth and gold, 7be. 
T, M. ROGERS & CO., Pubs., Quincy, I. 
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Ghunyc Dooy Pulpit. 


Recent Theology. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
SALEM, MASS., OCT. 16, 
CHADWICK 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE, 
i890, BY REV. JOHN W. 


II. 


The archeology of rite and custom 
has entered lately into vigorous com- 
petition with mythology and philol- 
ogy as an interpreter of primitive re- 
ligion, but Prof. Muller in his ‘‘Natu- 
ral Religion,’’ a course of lectures on 
the new Gifford Foundation, which is 
exceedingly broad, will prove to the 
satisfaction of his old admurers that 
his occupation is by no means gone. 
The lectures are scrappy and inco- 
herent to the extreme, but they are 
full of interesting matter. They con- 
tend loyally for the historical method 
of inquiry and tor the validity of his 
former definition of Religion, as man’s 
sense of the infinite, as against Mar- 
tineau’s sternly intellectual definition 
and many others. But the criticisms 
of Ptleiderer and others have led him 
to a modification of his definition of 
religion so protound as to quite change 
its character. It now stands ‘‘a percep- 
tion of the infinite under such mant- 
festations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man.’’ It must 
be understood that his infinite is no 
metaphysicalentity. ‘‘Mystery’’ would 
express his idea quite as well or better. 

sut his attribution of a moral element 

to religion, as such, would reduce the 
territory of religion by some areas of 
vreatextent. Benvenuto Cellini never 
suspected any more than Moody, the 
revivalist, that morality had anything 
to do with religion and these, toler- 
ably distinct in individuality, are ex- 
ponential of great multitudes in every 
age and land. Too much we cannot 
praise the liberality in these lectures 
which seeks and finds the reality of 
religion in the most various creeds 
and ceremonies of mankind and 
where the creeds and ceremonies are 
at a minimum of expression. 

A contribution of the highest rank 
to the comparative study of religion 
is Sir Momnier-Williams’s ‘‘Budd- 
hism’’ in which its relations to Brah- 
minism and to Hinduism in gen- 
eral are clearly shown. Charles Lor- 
ing Brace’s book ‘‘ The Unknown 
God’ is not a scholar’s work but the 
compilation and brief commentary of 
a busy man of charitable affairs, a 
contribution to the sympathy of relig- 
ions that deserves grateful acknowl- 
edgment. It is very beautiful that 
he should have diversifed his graver 
labors with such work as this, but it 
ix for the graver labors not for his stu- 
dious avocations that he will be re- 
membered, especially by the boys and 
girls to whom his **‘ Children’s Aid 
Society ’’ was their best proof of any 
goodness in the world. Nothing in 
his last book, which, as 1t were, came 
from his dying hand, became it so 
little as its name—‘' The Unknown 
God.’’ *‘ Though Unknown yet well 
known’ should have been the motto 
on its title pageand not‘ Ayr @ére Gee.” 
It is the known God he celebrates, 
for his contention is that the non- 
Jewish races knew the true God by 
whatever name they called him, 
though for the Jews, without a shred 
ot logic, he reserves some claim of 
special inspiration. 

It is afar cry from the morning 
world to the ecclesiastical histories of 
recent times. One of these, so bad 
that you might call it good, is Wolf's 
‘‘Lutherans in America,’’ written in 
the manner of an old-time Fourth of 
July oration or a campaign speech by 
Mr. Lodge on the McKinley tariff, a 
general glorification. Yet the story 
told deserves a better way. And a 
much better way is that of Dr. Mc- 
Connell’s ‘‘ History of the American 
Episcopal Church.’’ He does not 
overpraise ; he does not flatter. The 
best part of his church is not like ripe 
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potatoes under ground. Its history, 
as he relates it, is not a history of 
which the Episcopalian can be justly 
proud. Its martyr period of Tory 
disability, so often named to its dis- 
credit, is, in fact, its brightest page, 
while ending as does Dr. McConnell’s 
history, with the Civil War its dark- 
est page of all. Had he gone on he 
might have told a more inspiriting 
and gladdening tale: of Phillips 
Brooks’ great Evangel and of Bishop 
Potter’s conviction that unless the 
church does ‘‘ meddle with politics ’’ 
her prophetic office cannot be made 
good. Dr. McConnell’s history is not 
so careful and voluminous as Perry’s, 
but it has no concealment or evasions 
and to say it is ‘‘as interesting as a 
novel’’ would be idle praise, so many 


novels do not interest at all. Dr. Mc- 
Connell’s churchmanship is of the 
most stalwart kind-—-the priest, 


through bishops and apostles must 
have divine authority—but his prac- 
tical constructions are often free and 
bold. ‘Thus, for example, he dismisses 
the Thirty-nine Articles, ‘“They are 
sections of sixteenth century thought 
transferred to the iineteenth. They 
have never exercised any appreciable 
influence on the belief and life of this 
church. Like all contemporary con- 
fessions, they have largely ceased to 
be intelligible. They are a_ water- 
mark of a previous tide. The current 
of the church has flowed on unmind- 
ful of them. The last revision of the 
Prayer-Book provides for their being 
bound up next its cover; the next 
will probably bind them outside.”’ 

Of books that aim to mediate be- 
tween the painfulness of scholarship 
and the needs of common folk, we 
have had some good examples, and, 
as ever, many bad. Conspicuous 
among the former are Mr. Crooker’s 
‘Jesus Brought Back,’’ and his ‘‘New 
Testament Views of Jesus,’’ singu- 
larly happy in their homely statement 
of elaborate results and free as possi- 
ble from those wilful obscurations 
which are the curse of a transition 
tine. The same can not be said of 
Dr. Griffis’s ‘‘ Lily Among Thorns,”’ 
which, while treating the canticles as 
a love song, pure and simple, in its 
anxiety to let down his readers easily, 
blows up a bladder of rhetoric that is 
distractingly immense. If his own 
confidence had been greater in the 
natural interpretation he would not 
have felt obliged to heap on it such 
extravagant praises if haply it might 
rival the attractions of the allegorical 
interpretations in his readers’ eyes. 
Much of the same fault inheres in 
Cheyne’s ‘‘ Jeremiah,’’ a clear case of 
‘“ writing up’’ a man, who fares bet- 
ter under the simpler treatment of 
Miss Johnson’s ‘‘ Jeremiah, and His 
Times.’’ Dr. Vance Smith's ‘‘ Book 
of Job’’ is an admirable translation 
of his scholarly acquisitions into lan- 
guage which can not be understood. 

Such is not the language of the 
multifarious apologetics of the time. 
To use language in such a way that 
it can be misunderstood is to all ap- 
pearance their habitual aim. Thus 
the preacher or the priest can go on 
using the old language with his wider 
sense and the people can go on using 
it as they have always used it, for not 
one of them in a thousand reads or 
can read intelligently Lua M/undi or 
Dr. Fisher’s ‘‘ Nature and Method of 
Revelation.’’ To save the form of 
sound words, words that are nothing 
but sound, is the consuming passion 
of such literature. In the new ren- 
dering the Bible is the report of a 
progressive revelation. Practically 
whatever suits the writer's preconcep- 
tions is the more developed ; oe 
Fisher does not like the sufi’ming up 
of God in /od so well as Elihu’s 
speech, which is quite surely an inter- 
polation. Consequently . he accepts 
Elihu’s speech as final and sets God 
aside very cavalierly, calling him 
‘* another interlocutor,’’ as if he had 
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forgotten his name! Where we have 
the advice in Proverbs ‘‘ Give strong 
drink unto him that is ready to perish 
and wine to the heavy hearted ; let 
them drink and forget their poverty 
and remember their misery no more’’ 
we are requested to believe that this 
truly devilish advice is by the provis- 
ional inspiration of God and to admire 
the ‘‘sacred Author’’ for advising kings 
not to drink wine nor princes strong 
drink. Of other similar things we 
are told that, like Washington’s send- 
ing a refractory negro to the West 
Indies, ‘‘the act was not at variance 
with the best morality of the age,’’ 
which is not true of Washington’s 
performance, and is a very poor ex- 
cuse for God, whose moral revelation 
has probably never before been recom- 
mended as ‘‘ not at variance with the 
best morality’’ of any given time. 
In Lux Mundi we have the apolo- 
getics of the time in their most aggra- 
vated form. The proposal is to ac- 
cept all the results of natural and 
critical science and to go on using all 
the traditional theological phrases as 
if nothing had happened ; as if those 
results had not been fought with tooth 
and nail until defeat was certain ; then 
presto change / and behold all the new 
science in the old creeds like the con- 
Of the 
priestly distortions of Chronicles we 
are blandly told, “‘ how inspiration 
excludes conscious deception or pious 
fraud, but it appears to be quite con- 
sistent with this sort of idealizing.’’ 

‘* Oh, the lover may 
Distrust the look that steals his soul away, 
The child may cease to think that it can 
play 
heaven's rainbow ; 
doubt 
The shining gold their crucibles give out ; 
But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood hugs it to the last.’’ 


With alchemists may 


And the tenacity of fanatic faith is 
weak compared with that of ecclesias- 
tical resolve. 

Prof. Huxley who _ long _ since 
warned theologians off from his pre- 
serves poaches on theirs so often that 
we are compelled to think that not 
even science is so fascinating as the- 
ology to the scientific mind. Now it 
is Mr. Gladstone whose reconciliation 
of Genesis and science he leaves in 
the condition of the uncreated world, 
tohu ra rohn, and anon it is Dr. Wace; 
last itis the authors of Laux Alundz. 
But it must be confessed that he con- 
tinually falls into the error of his the- 
ological opponents speaking of ‘‘ be- 
lief in Christianity ’’ as ‘dey speak of 
belief in Christianity and in the Bible 
as if these were simple terms, capable 
of but one meaning, as if Christianity 
must be the traditional creed and the 
Bible a literary unit. Canon Row’s 
‘‘ Christian Theism’’ is another vol- 
ume of apologetics in which agnosti- 
cism has again been considered and 
refuted much to the reverend author’s 
own satisfaction and probably to that 
of those agreeing with him in advance. 
But the most ingenious apology that 
has appeared of late is R. F. Horton’s 
‘‘ Inspiration and the Bible.’’ ‘‘ In the 
present distress,’’ says Canon Cheyne, 
‘IT can think of no better book.’’ 
‘‘Mr. Horton’’ says he‘‘would venture 
to appropriate the results of present 
day Biblical work in the interests of 
a believing [z. e., a traditional] theol- 
ogy.’’ And he does appropriate them 
with no sparing hand. And yet in- 
spiration suffers no detriment! And 
why ? Because— Hear O Israel! ‘‘We 
mean by Inspiration exactly those 
qualities and characteristics which are 
the works and notes of the Bible.’’ 
This is an impregnable position. But 
it must be confessed that we get no 
further than with Corregiosity of Cor- 
reggio, or the meat-jack of Martinus 
Scriblerus, which roasted the meat in 
virtue of its inherent meat-roasting 
quality. One can foresee that Mr. 
Horton’s definition will suffer violence 
and the violent will take it by force. 
It is only equalled by another’s ex- 


planation of the Apostle’s Creed : 
*‘ When we say of Jesus ‘conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary,’etc., we simply mean to declare 
our beliefs in the /ac/s of his history, 
whatever they are.’’ 

A great deal of this mystification 
has attended the Presbyterian contro- 
versy and has marked the progressive 
orthodoxy of the Andover School. Dr. 
Briggs’s ‘‘ Whither’’ accepts almost 
unreservedly, the higher criticism of 
the Bible, results in comparison with 
which the critical infidelities of Theo- 
dore Parker were orthodoxy itself. 
But what is given with the hand of 
science is caught back by the hand of 
speculation. God and Christ are in 
the Bible, we are told, and they estab- 
lish the limits of its canonicity. What 
a phantom Bible this, and what a 
phantom Christian arises from the vi- 
cious circle in which moves this 
specious argument! Can anything be 
vainer than the attempt to speculatively 
rehabilitate the divine or supernatural 
Christ when all the supernatural foun- 
dation has been swept away? We 
can not have a supernatural Christ 
without supernatural testimony _ to 
attest his claim. We tire of hearing 
of ‘‘Christ’s witness to  himself.’’ 
We must know that it is his witness 
and not some imputed word, and we 
must also know that his opinion of 
himself is final, which knowledge 
presupposes the infallibility which is 
in dispute. How thin and vague this 
phantom Christ of hard-pressed cour- 
age and despair in comparison with 
the concrete theophany predicted by 
the prophets, confirmed by miracles, 
declared by an infallible book! How 
thin and vague compared with the hu- 
man Jesus whom for seventeen centu- 
ries the concrete theophany has hidden 
from men’s eyes! The concrete the- 
ophany has gone. The phantom Christ 
will go. The human Jesus will remain, 
and with our growing wisdom the stat- 
ure of his manhood will increase. He 
will stand no more in monstrous isola- 
tion. He will become as one of us, per- 
fectly human in his weakness and his 
strength, in nothing else so human as 
in his trust in God and hts passionate 
sympathy with the most miserable 
and debased and ruined of his fellow 
men. 

The influence of Schleiermacher and 
Hegel on the orthodox mind has been 
pre-eminently the cause of what is 
most exotic, obscurantist and unreal 
in its thought. They were the mas- 
ters of that sympathetic magic which 
by an unreal imitation, fancies that it 
can produce the real. Those ‘“‘ fine 
days for theology ’’ which Strauss de- 
scribed so feelingly in his ‘* History 
of Dogma ’’ passed away in Germany 
long since, but in these lost times, a 
good many in England and America, 
unmindful of the collapse of specula- 
tive Christology in the land of its na- 
tivity, have endeavored to acclimate 
and domesticate it in their fresher 
soils. In the higher exhibitions of 
this spirit, such as Caird’s ‘‘Philosophy 
of Religion,’’ and the various writings 
of Thomas Hill Green there is cer- 
tainly much of penetrating thought and 
spiritual suggestion. Green’s Life 
with a collection of miscellanies, in- 
cluding the two Oxford sermons made 
famous by ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ is 
among our recent books. Yet even 
in that highest manifestation of the 
dead and risen thought of Hegel we 
find the tendency it so often breeds to 
shuffle and equivocate as where 
young men are encouraged to go on 
using the creeds and forms for which 
they have no intellectual respect. 
However it may be with master spirits 
who know what truth there is in such 
dicta, as ‘‘ Being and not being are 
the same,’’ and ‘‘ Two opposite pro- 
positions can be asserted with equal 
truth’’ it is evident that such dicta 
are a perfect godsend to a multitude 
of lesser folk, who are more than will- 
ing to retain old forms and phrases if 
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they can do so without being in the 
least committed to their traditional 
meaning.  Sterrett’s ‘‘Studies in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,’’ is 
an American book which is at least 
delightful for the loyal enthusiasm of 
its devotion to Hegel’s name and 
fame. What Dr. Everett, our hon- 
ored president, values in Hegel is a 
method ; while Green deprecates his 
method and says that his conclusion is 
the thing, stating this in terms which 
describe modern philosophy as a 
whole, or very nearly that. But Dr. 
Sterrett is enamored of both the 
method and result. So long as he is 
merely interpreting Hegel, his book 
is written ‘‘in the language of the 
Olympians, as ifhe neither wished nor 
expected any one to understand or 
read it,’” but when he speaks in his 
own voice he is comprehensible 
enough, and his book abounds in 
passages of helpful thought. Of 
Hegel’s sincerity he has no doubt, 
though he found the whole body of 
lutheran dogma and even [uther’s 
consubstantial wafer in his  abso- 
lute idealism, and though it should be 
clear that if Hegel had been a Sande- 
manian or a Dunker he would have 
found their specialties in his system 
without any trouble. But Dr. Sterrett 
isa newconvert. When he has stud- 
ied Hegel as long and carefully as 
Prof. Andrew Seth has done he may 
faH away like him, coneluding that 
Hegel’s doctrine is equally destructive 
of divine and human personality, and 
that a speculative descent upon the 
personality of Jesus takes him out of 
history at once and assumes the god- 
head which it vainly seeks to prove. 
It should be said, however, that Dr. 
W. T. Harris, whose study and advo- 
cacy of Hegel have been much pro- 
longed, has lost nothing of his faith. 
We have had recently from him an 
‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Philos- 
ophy,’’ which, as if ashamed of the 
gospel of Hegel, does not breathe 
his name, though it is saturated with 
his method and is crammed with his 
results. It is intended for a class- 
book in the Mt. Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary, and like Bishop Berkeley’s trea- 
tise upon tar-water, it ends with the 
Trinity. How succulent and nourish- 
ing the average girl must find the 
statement that without human im- 
mortality, ‘‘ the Second Divine Person 
could not contemplate in creation his 
own logical precondition of rising from 
passivity to pure activity ; or what is 
the same thing, he could not recog- 
nize his own derivation from the First 
person of the Trinity, and this would 
involve also the impossibility of his 
own ascent to equality with the First, 
aud this too the impossibility of the 
perfect self-knowledge or self-determi 
nation of the First, and this the denia 
of independent being or of any bein 

whatever.”’ 

Nothing could be more refreshing 
and invigorating than to pass from 
such an atmosphere as this to that of 
Prof. George T. Ladd’s ‘‘Introduction 
of Philosophy’’ which is throughout 
infiltrated with the scientific spirit. 
Kspecially to our purpose are the con- 
cluding chapters on the ‘‘Philosophy 
of Religion’’ and ‘‘Tendencies and 
Schools in Philosophy.’’ The closing 
word and benediction is that Realism 
and Idealism are approaching the goal 
of such a Monism as shall include the 
truth of both. To have any general 
acquaintance with-the latest philo- 
sophical and scientific thought is to be 
convinced with Dr. Ladd that ‘‘ It is 
this philosophy to which the physical 
and the psychological sciences point 
the way,’’ and that ‘‘In the same di- 
rection we are urged by the necessities 
that flow from our ethical, zesthetical 
and religious ideals.’’ The crucial 
€xperiment of such a Monistic scheme 
Is to give man assurance of ‘“‘life in 
himself.’ ‘That here our conscious- 
hess is our best hold is true after the 
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Prof. Schurman in his extremely forc- 
ible and impressive lectures on ‘‘ Belief 
in God,’’ delivered before the Andover 
Theological Seminary on the Winkley 
Foundation which is an open trust. 
Prof. Schurman sat at the feet of Mar- 
tineau in Manchester New College and 
both by his agreements with and his 
departures from our ‘‘angelic doctor,’’ 
as hecalls him, is of especial interest 
for us. These Andover lectures are 
on the whole of a more radical temper 
than if Martineau himself had written 
them. -Dr. F. E. Abbott’s ‘‘Way out 
of Agnosticism’’ is too well known 
among us to require a passing word. 
The same is true of Salter’s ‘‘ Ethical 
Religion,’ the exalted tone of which 
braces the moral will, whether or not 
his Kantian Ethics seems to harmonize 
with the relativity, practical morality. 
Very interesting too is the irrepres- 
sible theism of the book, and those 
tender gleams ofa great hope which in 
a later utterance brighten almost to 
the perfect day: ‘‘If it is given me to 
know my dead, to see those angel 
faces ‘which I have loved long since 
and lost awhile,’ it will be a grace, a 
benignity, to which I could lay no 
claim, albeit no stranger perhaps than 
other sweet surprises I have known in 
this life and in keeping with the large- 
ness of that grace which I suspect lies 
at the heart of things.’’ At once ethi- 
cal and religious too is Mr. Aldin’s 
‘‘God in His World,’’ a book so rarely 
mystical in a scientific age that it is 
full of sweet surprise. It is quite with- 
in the range of possibility that it will 
outlast every other book that I have 
named. However little it may find us 
intellectually, it bathes us in an at- 
mosphere of faith and love, and makes 
goodness seem so beautiful that we 
feel that we must have it for our own. 
Alexander’s ‘‘ Moral Order and Prog- 
ress’’ is an expansion of a dissertation 
for which theauthor received the Green 
Moral Philosophy prize in_ 1887. 
It makes the daring attempt to har- 
monize the ethical principles of Hegel 
and Spencer. The result is something 
close akin to Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘Science 
Another attempt to har- 
monize Hegel and Spencer, but in an- 
other field, is Mr. W. M. Bryant’s 
‘World Energy and its Conserva- 
tion.’’ Dr. Sterrett says that Spencer 
is Hegel turned upside down. Mr. 
Bryant would thank him for that 
word. Yes, he would say, and now 
the pyramid is on its base instead of 
on its apex as it was before. To be- 
gin with the idea is to begin to build 
a building at the top. 

With a multitude of lesser things 
we have had within the last two years 
three remarkable studies in Evolu- 
tion, Wallace’s ‘‘ Darwinism,’’ Ro- 
manes’ ‘‘ Mental Evolution of Man,”’ 
and Mivart’s ‘‘ Truth.” Wallace’s 
book commands a halt to the later tend- 
ency away from Darwin to Lamarck’s 
development of organs and function 
through use and disuse, and re-argues 


[ the necessity of supernatural interven- 


tien to a € from 


sciousness to consciousness and from 
ectual and 
oral. Romanes’ book is conclusive 
of a contrary position in the particu- 
lar of man’s mental evolution. Mi- 
vart’s ‘‘Truth’’ leads up to the con- 
clusion that we have naturally re- 
vealed to us the supreme fact of God’s 
existence and a hierarchy of duties 
the right fulfillment of which should 
be the aim of every human being. 
From this and Newman’s ‘‘ Grammar 
of Assent ’’ it would appear that ‘‘Na- 
tural Theology ’’ isin no danger from 
the Roman Catholic church. ‘‘ Christ- 
ianity and Evolution’’ is a chorus of 
writers chanting in unison, ‘‘ What 
did we say?’’ to the evolutionists, 
but these would hardly find their evo- 
lution in what passes for it in 
these curious apologetics. S. Laing’s 
‘‘Modern Science and Mocern 
Thought ’’ is a bright slap-dash book, 


norganic to organic life, from uncon- 


principally valuable for its easy dem- 
olition of that silly performance of 
Prof. Drummond, ‘‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,’’ which with all 
the canine ardor of a fresh discovery 
exhumes a buried bone. It is the 
poetical interpretation which decides 
the value of science or philosophy in 
the religious sphere. There are those 
who think that doctrinal evolution is 
incapable of poetical interpretation. 
Such should read the recent ‘‘ Es- 
says’’ of John Addington Symonds, 
‘‘Speculative and Suggestive,’’ in 
which from evolutionary principles a 
religion is derived thrilling equally 
with ‘‘ cosmic emotion ’’ and the sense 
of human need. 

In this resumé of recent theology I 
have felt obliged to confine my enu- 
meration to books which I have read 
more or less carefully and of which I 
had some opinion of my own. Fall- 
ing back on the opinions of others, 
authoritative in their spheres, I might 
have increased my catalogue indefi- 
nitely. But if I have mentioned 
hardly a single book which has not 
been included in the scope of your 
own reading, my catalogue has at 
least been a summons to your grati- 
tude that in two years the intellectual 
output touching the problems of re- 
ligion has been so large and rich. 
There is so much besides theology to 
to read that we have little reason to 
complain. It is impossible to make 
such a review and not feel that there 
is little danger that religion and theol- 
ogy will lose their hold upon the hu- 
man mind. We may well consider, 
as we are invited to by Mr. Symonds, 
‘* Whether the idea of God, instead of 
vanishing or being dissipated, or yield- 
ing, aS some surmise, to the para- 
mount idea of Humanity, is not about 
to assume fresh actuality in corre- 
spondence with our scientific knowl- 
edge of the universe and with our en- 
larged notions regarding the wants and 
demands of man considered as a so- 
cial being.’’ We shall have no new 
God of speculation or of science, how- 
ever; these may confirm, may clarify, 
the faith that is in us, not the faith of 
individual consciousness or intuition 
but the faith born of mankind’s expe- 
rience for countless generations of the 
wonder of the world, and the yet 
deeper wonder of his own mind and 
conscience, heart and soul. I do not 
see how any one can follow on the 
track of those who have gone farthest 
in these things and not feel the inade- 
quacy of any dogma, the doubtful- 
ness of making any opinion a finalty 
and the bond and test of our religious 
fellowship. If words could have but 
one meaning how many differences that 
now seeming very real would vanish 
into the soft air! But for all the ob- 
scuration and misunderstanding as 
one looks abroad he sees, he cannot 
fail to see, the signs of an increasing 
unity ; approximations of science and 
philosophy of psychology and meta- 
physic of idealism and realism, of be- 
lief and doubt, which are the heralds 
of a new day for religion, a day more 


-bright and beautiful than it ever yet 


has known, and sometimes it seems 
so near that could we keep them back 
we would not let the dying die till 
they had seen its light and heard its 
matin song : 


‘The Psalm that gathers in one glorious lay, 

All chants that e’er from earth to heaven 
found way, 

Creed of the saints and anthem of the blest, 

And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest 
love 

That ever heaved a wakeful mother’s breast.”’ 


WE get nothing in this world worth 
keeping, not so much as a principle or 
a conviction, except out of purifying 
flame, or through strengthening peril. 

—Charlotte Bronte. 


GOVERN your thoughts when alone 
and your tongue when in company.— 
Thomas a Kempzis. 


Gorrespondente, 


DEAR UNITY:—I sympathize with 
those correspondents whose protests 
brought out your editorial on ‘‘ Unity 
and Politics.’’ It is very hard after 
party defeat to be moralized at by one 
who has ceased to be a party man. I 
never am certain that our minister 
acts judiciously if he even /ouches on 
the subject of the elections, the Sun- 
day following ‘‘a land-slide’’ either 
way. The vesu/¢ has probably sharp- 
ened the point of the moral all it will 
bear. While in the congregation sit 
side by side representatives of the 
two parties, one with pent-up feelings 
of exultation over the victory won, 
the other conscious of this, and with 
equally strong sense of chagrin and 
failure, ‘‘the words of the preacher 
will be as goads,’’ though he seek to 
make them ‘‘ acceptable words of 
truth.’’ 

But why is it that we cannot dis- 
cuss these questions at length in 
UNITY ? Why is it that it is not wise 
to take up its columns with arguments, 
pro and con, on the various phases of 
the woman question, the temperance 
question, the labor question, the edu- 


} cational question, and many others 


almost as important? Because, as it 
seems to me, in the first place, to scat- 
ter its fire in all these directions is to 
lose sight of the object for which 
UNITY was established. Other or- 
gans, many of them, are devoted to 
each one of these particular subjects. 

UNITY stands, primarily, for /heo- 
logical emancipation, or as its motto 
says, for ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character 7z HReligion.’’ On account 
of its specific object and its limited 
space, it must therefore exclude, ex- 
cept incidentally and occasionally, arti- 
cles on a multitude of great themes. 
In the second. place, however, the 
reason why these social and political 
articles seem out of place, or tend to 
offend us (and this has nothing to do 
with the size of the paper) is that we 
are all so far as yet, not only from a 
realization, but from an acceptance of 
our fundamental principles of ‘‘truth, 
righteousness and love.’’ When we 
come to see how these are illustrated 
in the concrete life of all our social 
and political movements, and when 
our first aim is to find out how these 
principles are involved in every party 
triumph or defeat, and how they can 
be promoted and applied in every is- 
sue; then we shall put aside the par- 
tisan spirit and listen to any one who 
can enlarge our moral vision or en- 
force our moral law. 

At the same time, while I have not 
always agreed with the editor of 
Unity, and have read articles in it 
whose theories were, in my opinion, 
ill considered, the paper holds its own 
unique place. It is wanted. I am 
not in favor of tying up the editor. 
He has done too much good work to 
be prevented from saying his word on 
any topic. I can bear it. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


EVERY READER OF UNITY 
WILL WISH TO READ 


A Squire of Low Degree. 


By LILY A. LONG. 


A Squire of Low Degree is by a new American 
novelist, a favorite contributor to UNITY, whose 
work shows rare talent. The scene is laid in the 
Northwest. The leading motive of the book is a 
peculiarly noble form of self sacrifice. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Town and Country Library. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers. 
1, 3and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Ras DECORATING. 


Mars. E. N. H. CONGER 
Lessons from 9g to 12 and 1 to 4. 
SATURDAYS, at Mrs. Loring’s School, 2535 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
TUESDAYS, at 473 Orchard Street, Chicago. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ORDERS. 


A ENT WANTED both sexes. $25 to $50 
per week EASILY MADE. SAMPLES 
Send for ter ms. W.C. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Qotes from thy Bield. 


Boston.—The Young Men’s Christian 
Union held on Thanksgiving Day an inter- 
esting religious service and gave the mem- 
bers whose families live out of the city, an 
excellent dinner, with abundance of good 
cheer and of witty, practical talks. 

—Thanksgiving dinners and addresses 
abound this year as usual in clubs of news- 
boys (in Faneuil Hall), bootblacks, Chris- 
tian Unions, and in the city prisons. 

—The Unitarian National Guild Alliance 
held on Saturday, in Channing Hall, its first 
auniversary meeting. The main feature 
was a comparison of methods. 

—The monk preacher, Ignatius, still gives 
here occasional discourses. He is losing 
some of his early prestige by a wordy strife 
with the Episcopal Bishop Paddock. 

-—On Sunday our horse-cars doff their bells 
which are on week days attached to the har- 
ness, but the electric cars resound their 
startling gong-bells om every day of the 
week. 

-On Monday, Dec. 1, Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, addressed the Boston Congregational 
ministers on thetopic: ‘‘ Some recent points 
touching tradition and the Bible.’’ 

The project of a Tilden Memorial in the 
new South Church, is abandoned in defer- 
ence to the feelings of the family. 


Athens, Sherwood, Union City, Mich.—Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin recently spent two weeks 
among old friends in Michigan and did some 
good missionary service at the points above 
named. All three places have organized for 
work and are raising money to pay for tem- 
porary pulpit supplies. Through Miss Hul- 
tin’s instrumentality, a series of meetings 
were held at Sherwood, continuing for more 
than a week. Miss Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, 
Mr. Daniels of Midland, and Messrs. For- 
bush and Effinger, of Chicago, going to her 
assistance. As a result of these meetings, 
Sherwood is making a strong effort to build 
anew church and to this end has already 
raised a liberal subscription. Union City is 
also moving in the same direction, where 
we understand the audiences have ranged 
from four to five hundred or more. These 
centers are six miles apart and present an 
inviting opportunity for the organization of 
a cireuit, in which one man or woman 
should find ample support. The Unitarian 
‘circuit ’’ would carry the liberal gospel to 
many a hamlet that might otherwise go 
without it. Wherever possible, if occasion 
calls for it, let two or three contiguous towns 
unite in the support of one minister, until 
each is able to stand alone. Success to this 
latest experiment in Michigan, inaugurated 
by Miss Hultin. 


Humboldt, Iowa.—_-Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, 
minister of the Unitarian Church at Hum- 
boldt, writes: ‘‘The peopie of this place 
were delighted, Nov. 24th, with Mr. Sidney 
H. Morse’s lecture on ‘‘ Modeling.’’ He 
first amused the young people with his nu- 
merous face-sketches in charcoal, he then 
donned his studio robe and unveiled the 
beautiful bust of a child that he had set up 
in the afternoon, and his modeling com- 
menced. By a few quick munipulations 
and additions of clay, the bust of that 
child changed into the rugged and life-like 
features of John Brown, and while he con- 
tmued explaining he changed the bust into 
half a dozen different figures quite as easily 
and effectively as he had changed the first. 
The audience was intensely interested in 
this feature of the lecture, as it was what 
most of us had never seen before. During 
Mr. Morse’sstay, the young people swarmed 
around him, eager to learn and try their 
hands at modeling, and indeed quite a dis- 
play was shown at the lecture of heads that 
they had made, some of them showing con 
siderable talent. Mr. Morse’s lecture was a 
rare treat to both old and young, and many 
hope that he may be able to visit Humboldt 
again. 


Chattanooga,Tenn.—The Chattanooga Suv- 
day News, for Nov. 23, contains an interest- 
ing description of the new Unitarian church 
All Souls, which is expected to be ready for 
occupancy, January I. At a costof $8,000 
the church home has been built. The 
church proper occupies the rear of the lot 
and the parish house the front. It is in 
three stories, with porch and vestibule, with 
library, reading-room, a parlor capable of 
seating 150 persons, separated by rolling 
shutters, from an auditorium in which will 
be placed 300 opera chairs. The pastor’s 
study, the entertainment hall, forty by 
twenty-six feet, the kitchen, china closet 
and cloak-room are on the second floor. 
The third story will be finished for the uses 
of a Unitarian club, ‘‘ There are to be rooms 
for study classes and gymnasium, and play- 
rooms for the children, when their school 
tasks areover. The building seems to stand 
with wide open arms to welcome any who 
believe that religion means sunshine and 
happiness.”’ 


Decatur, Ill.—Rev. Sophie Gibb closed 
Nov. 23, a series of seven Sunday evening 
lectures on the Bible in the Universalist 
church, Decatur, of which she is pastor. 
The audiences are reported large and the 
lectures able and eloquent. A local paper 
says: ‘‘The entire series of seven Sunday 
evening lectures has displayed in a marked 


degree the most patient study, careful n> 
search, deep thought and logical reasoning, 
combined with earnestness, zeal, devotion, 
clearness of expression, beauty of illustra- 
tion, and an eloquence that held the large 
audience spell bound.’’ We congratulate 
the liberal friends of Decatur on the reported 
results of these lectures. It is a good service 
to do for any community to dissipate the 
erroneous conceptions and current supersti- 
tions of people in regard to the Bible and at 
the same time cultivate their reverence for 
every word of sacred Scripture wherever 
found. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.._The programme of the 
second year of the Unity Club of Kalama- 
zoo comes to our table in dainty form. Fif- 
teen meetings are announced for the Social 
Science Section, covering much interesting 
ground of discussion. Fifteen evenings are 
set apart to the Shakespeare Section, to the 
thorough study of two plays, Henry IV. and 
Henry V. A course of three literary lec- 
tures is announced to be given by James 
Kay Applebee, of Boston. The Third—the 
European Travel Section, will meet with 
the leader of this Section, Mrs. L. H. Stone, 
on evenings to be announced. The officers 
of this club, of which Caroline J. Bartlett is 
president and Charles Cutting corresponding 
secretary, are to be congratulated on the 
series of delightful evenings they have 
planned for the season’s work. 

Anamosa,lowa.—Of the independent move- 
ment under Rev. E. W. Bears, of Anamosa, 
lowa, recently alluded to in the columns of 
UNITY, acorrespondent writing of Mr. Bear’s 
withdrawal from the Congregational church, 
and of the fact that a majority of his con- 
gregation went with him, says: ‘‘ He organ- 
ized about a month ago in the Grand Opera 
House. Here he was joined by half the 
people in the city, about one thousand, and 
the movement grows. At the opening ser- 
vices, Rev. T. S. Hunting, Unitarian minis- 
ter; of Decorah, being in town, was invited 
to assist. The new organization will have 
no articles of faith, and pulpit and pews 
will be free.’’ UNITY sends greeting to the 
new movement for ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion.’’ 

Directors’ Meeting of W. U. C.. The Board 
met at Headquarters Dec. 2, at 2p. m. John 
Wilkinson in the chair. The principal topic 
of discussion was the programme of the next 
annual session of the conference. After 
communications from absent directors, viz., 
Mrs. A. B. McMahan, H. D. Maxson, F. L. 
Hosmer, J. C. Learned and W. C. Gannett, 
were read by the secretary, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the conference of 1891 
be held the second week in May and that the 
proffered hospitalities of the Third church, 
Chicago, be accepted. J. R. Effinger, J. C. 
Learned, Wm. C. Gannett, J. Ll. Jones and 
Celia R. Woolley were appointed committee 
on prégramme. 


Big Foot Prairie, Ill.-An earnest corres- 
pondent writes: ‘‘I think if I were compelled 
to choose between orthodox churches my 
lot would fall to the Catholic. But thanks 
tothe P. O. Mission I do not have to be even 
orthodox.’’ The same correspondent ex- 
presses great interest in the Sunday-school 
Lessons now being published in UNITy, and 
asks for help in adapting them to his own 
children at home who are without Sunday- 
school privileges. Blessed be letters that 
bridge distances and carry the earnest ques- 
tions and the tender, helpful answers back 
and forth ! 


Warren, [ll.—Rev. L. J. Duncan, secretary 
of the Illinois Unitarian Conference, recently 
visited Warren, preaching twice Nov. 23. 
On the preceding evening Unity Circle met 
at the residence of Mrs. Charles Clark. The 
exercises consisted of roll-call, quotations, 
songs, readings and general discussion. A 
pleasant feature of the occasion was the 
union of the children and young people with 
their elders on the programme ofthe evening. 
Why may not this Unity Circle grow into 
Unity church. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Rev. Ida C. Hultin, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Des Moines, 
to whom a year’s leave of absence was 
granted by her congregation in June last, 
found herself ready after vacation to resume 
her work and accordingly reported for duty. 
On a recent visit to Des Moines we found 
the Sunday-school in prosperous condition, 
the congregation good and the society reso- 
lutely facing the problems of duty for th- 
current year. It was a great pleasure to 
greet again the familiar faces of old friends. 


Waverly, Ia—A P. O. M. correspond- 
ent writes to Headquarters and bears testi- 
mony to the value of Unitarian literature. 
She says, ‘‘I was brought up very strictly 
orthodox and all my people are Methodists 
or Presbyterians. Neither of these creeds 
ever satisfied me. The Unitarian coincides 
exactly with my belief, although I never 
have heard it preached, as we have no such 
church here. Your tracts have converted 
two others besides myself.’’ 


San Francisco, Cal.-—The daily papers re- 
port a Unitarian bazaar, lasting two days in 
the Unitarian church parlors. The rooms 
were elaborately decorated with ferns and 
flowers. ‘The first evening a cantata, ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty’’ was rendered with fine 
effect. The story was beautifully illustrated 


by tableaux in old-time costumes. The 


— 


second evening wound up with a comedy by 
Mrs. Barton Harrison, ‘‘ A Russian Honey- 
moon.”’ 


Oakland, Cal.—We see by announcement 
in the weekly calendar of the church, that 
Rev. E. T. Wilkes preached Sunday, No- 
vember 30, at 11 a. m. in the First Unitarian 
church, Hamilton Hell, Oakland, Rev. C. 
W. Wendte, pastor. This calendar gives 
in succinct form, the weekly notices of the 
society, which are not read from the pulpit. 
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F a boy ten years old 
were to practise one 
hour on each ESsTEY 
ORGAN that has_ been 
sold, and he kept this 
up steadily every day 
for ten hours a day, he 


would be a white-haired 


old man, 74 years of 


finished 
the 


age, when he 
his practising on 


last organ. 
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{ and there is still much skimmed milk 

( which as cream, Try as 
( will many manufacturers cannot ) 
« so ise their cod liver oil as to make | 
( dt to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s ) 
{ Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN CoD | 
| LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- | 
ites is almost as palatable as milk. 
) this reason as well as 


of the stimulati ities of the Hypo- 
ites, Ph ns 
eon ra frequently pre- 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
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ROBERT BROWNING SAYS °soon" 
BOOK 

BROWNING’S WOMEN, BY MARY E. BURT: 

“I thank you heartily for the interpretation you 
nave made of the best portions of my works,” 

BROWNINC'S WOMEN, by Mary E. Burt, author 
of the well-known book “Literary Landmarks,” isa vol- 
ume of most interesting critical essays on the women of 
Robert Browning’s poems. Cloth, gilt top, 236 8,81.00 
by mail @Miss burt’s SEED THOUGHTS FROM 
ROWNINCG is «a cainty little parchment covered 


book of selections; better than a Christmas or birth- 
day card. 25 cents by mail; five for onedollar. Address 
A 
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Wonder of Bookmaking. 


COMPLETE SETS OF THE 


BNCYCLOPAD 
BRITANNICA. 


Now ready for Delivery. gth Edition 
(the very latest), in 25 vols., superior 
binding, for 


$36.60. 


We offer at the above Price for the 
month of December only—on the first 
of January, 1891, the price will be ad- 
vanced to $48.60. 


This will make a Grand 


Christmas Present. 


A Complete Library in itself. The 
price will positively advance to $48.60 
January ist, 1591. 


N. A. MAXWELL & CO. 


134 and 136 Wabash Avenue. 


Only American Edition. Carefully revised 


CAPITAL : 


A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production 


By KARL MARX. 


Paper (Nos. 135, 136, 137, and 138 of Humboldt 
Library of Science), $1.20. Cloth extra, $1.7s. 


So great a position has not been won by any work 
on economic science since the appearance of the 
|‘ Wealth of Nations.’ ’’—Athenaum. 


The Humboldt Publishing Company, 


28 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Chimes Calendar 1891. 


Compiled by Mrs. EK. S. Miiler, author o! 
‘In The Kitchen.” 


PREFACE. 
Three days in each month here are goodly receipts 
For dishes or draughts for the sick ; 
Two days there are riddles, charades or conceits ; 
_ One day there’s a rule or a trick 
For knitting, crocheting, or making something 
Ornamental or useful in dress ; 
And sometimes a hint upon health, we shall fling 
| On our pages, to soothe man’s distress. 
One day there are lines to some plant, tree or flower, 
To some animal, insect, or bird, 
But through all the rest of the month shall be heard 
The strains of the poets—the dower 
Most precious to hoard they have left us—the gold 
For our life-streams to shine with, and hold. 


§For sale at Marshall Field & Co.'s, (Department 
22) and at Unity office, or mailed on receipt of one 


- |\dollar by MRS. E. 8S. MILLER, Geneva, N.Y. _ 


“sHOW US THE FATHER” 
THE FAITH OF FAITHS rodNBations 


ix Sermons by Six Authors. 


The Change of Front of the Universe, -  - M. J. Savage. 
The Fullness of God, - - + + «+ _& R. Calthrop. 
The UnityofGod, - - + + =- - H. M. Simmons. 
Tne Revelation of God, - + + «© ,= J. We Ohadwick. 
The Faith of Ethics ee Gee W. ©, Gannett. 
Religion fromthe NearEnd, + - - J. Li, Jones 


, > > 
No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century. It might have been called “The God 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome r edition, 50 cents; 10 copies, 
8.50. Order for the holidays. CHARLES H. KERR & 
blishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Iilinol 


RLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs... 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago, 
A book for 


THE LAWS OF HEREDIT every wife and 


mother. Cloth, 383 large pages, 81.00 by mail. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Sparrow's Fal‘, a sermon by W. G. Gannett. 
2cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Give to a gracious message an host of 
tongues. 


Mon.—Heaven guards the right. 
Tues.—Time is the nurse of all good. 
Wed.—In thy right hand carry gentle peace. 


7hurs.—To the brightest beams distracted 
clouds give way. 


Fri.— With nobler reason take part. 
Sal.—Each day still better others’ happiness. 
—Shakespere. 


Four Christmas Thinkers. 


‘‘ Christmas is coming!’’ said Bess. 

‘Well, we all know it,’’ said Will, 
Tom and Dora. ‘‘ What are you 
thinking of, now, that made you 
speak out like that ?”’ 

‘‘Mamma’s Christmas present. I 
don’t see how we can get her a 
thing.’’ 

‘*Nor I,’’ said each of the others. 

Sure enough, it did seem as if they 
could not. They were poor and lived 
in a tiny house with no room “ big 
enough to swing a cat in.’’ There 
were no carpets on the floor, nor any 
fine furniture; but the children were 
as strong as the clean, hard floors 
they ran over so many times a day. 
Their few nice books they liked bet- 
ter than fine furniture, and loved their 
good father and mother dearly. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Bess again, ‘‘we must 
give her something / Christmas is 
Christmas if we ave poor !’’ 

And the dear little girl was right ; 
Christmas is for every one. 

They thought hard about the pre- 
sent for their mother. Will was 
twelve years old. He always did 
what errands he could, about the vil- 
lage, and sometimes earned several 
pennies a day. In that way he paid 
for his books and the surplus went to 
his mother. 

This day he said, ‘‘It is three weeks 
before Christmas. Every time I earn 
ten cents doing errands, I will keep 
out one penny for Mamma’s present ; 
the rest of the money she needs.’’ 

Bess was ten years old. She said, 
‘‘T can sew a little. What, oh what 
can I make?’’ ‘‘Oh, I know now !”’’ 
she said after a long thinking. 

Tom was eight years old. He 
thought until he was tired, day after 
day. At last, just two days before 
Christmas he went off into a corner 
by himself, and worked a long itme. 
He seemed to feel better after that. 

Little Dora was not quite seven 
years old. Could she do anything? 
Surely she could, and did. 

Christmas morning came and at 
Mamma’s place at table were four 
packages. 

The first said on the outside, 
‘From Will.’’ Mamma opened it. 

‘‘A tin saucepan ! The very thing I 
need ! Thank you, dear Will.’’ 

It cost twelve cents, but Will and 
inamma were as happy as if it cost 
twelve dollars. 

Mamma took up the next bundle 
‘‘From Bess.’’ Three nice calico 
holders for lifting pots and other hot 
things off the stove. 

“Bless my thoughtful little daugh- 
ter !’’ was what Mamma said. 

A flat bundle said, ‘‘ From Tom.’’ 
It was a big pink card. On it was 
drawn in ink a picture of a large 
pitcher. This rhyme was printed 
under it. : 


‘‘O mamma dear, this great big pitcher 

I'd fill with gold if I was richer! ”’ 

The fourth package said, ‘‘ From 
Dora.’’ It was a little letter. 


‘DEAR MAmMA:—I did not whis- 
per once in school all this month. I 
was put into Second Reader, too. I 
give you forty kisses. 

DoRA.”’ 


Mamma said, ‘‘ I never had such a 
happy Christmas ! ”’ 


JUNIANTA STAFFORD. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Eec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. 8. Laing, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st.. Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford. Tenn., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle. Third and Oxford sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0.,. 
certifies : ‘“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. | began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”—D. A. Robinson 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mags. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 


ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,.”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

‘‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.”’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘“‘Horsford’s’’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 
ever sold in bulk. 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounte bottle of Pure Vaseline ... . 10cts 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... he 
One Cake of Vaseline CamphoriIce ...... 10 ‘ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented . . ro *' 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 “ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 “ 


$1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
caicale: On ne account be pers d to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or Fh Se vg therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name, because you will certain- 
ly receive an imitation which has little or no value. 


‘Phe Sunday-School. 


(See No. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’y Publications.) 

A STUDY OF RELIGION.—FIRST SERIES. 
BEGINNINGS: 7he Legend and the True Story 
XIV. How LAWS BEGAN. 


(A) The Tables of Stone given by Moses. 
Exodus, xx. What other famous codes 
were ascribed to God? What were the an- 
cient Oracles? 

The first five books of the Bible have long 
been called The Books of Moses and have 
been supposed by many to have been com- 
posed by some one man and at some one 
time. Weare now learning that different 
portions were composed by many diffrent 
men and at many different times. There 
has been growth, evolution, here, as every- 
where else. And as the geologist digs down 
through the crust of the earth and finds va- 
rious layers of rock, so the Biblical critic 
various layers of law. The earliest is the 
Decalogue. 
in the reference given above? 


between the two forms. 


odus xx. I, to xxiii. 19. 
the ninth century B. C., about five hundred 
years after the time of Moses. During the 
reign of Josiah, in the seventh century, it is 
thought, came Deuteronomy ; and in Ezra’s 
time, two centuries later, the final additions 
tothe Jewish Law found mainly in the Books 
of Leviticus and Numbers. What does Dec- 
alogue mean? Is ‘‘The Ten Command- 
ments ’’ a good translation? In some very 
simple form it is probable that the Deca- 
logue came from Moses. Then having 
come to be regarded as the first great Jew- 
ish law-giver, he was thought to have 
been the author of laws which originated 
many centuries after his death, just as David, 
who appears to have had quite a reputation 
as a composer of festal songs, was afterwards 
supposed to have written most of the Book 


proposing and guessing riddles, came to be 


erbs. (See Bible for Learners, vol. IL., 
book III., chapters vi. and vii.) 

Many other nations, besides the Hebrews, 
have assigned their laws which grew up in 
the course of centuries to some man or men, 
who lived in very ancient times and were 
often thought to have received those laws 
direct from God. Good illustrations are 
Lycurgus, in Sparta, Solon in Athens, and 
Romulus and Numa in Rome. Among the 
Hebrews, one man, Moses, was supposed to 
have originated both their civil and religious 


were ascribed to Romulus, the latter to 
Numa. 


pedia. 


ing, a muse called Egeria, and Lycurgus 
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digs down through the Pentateuch and finds | 
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oracle? Tell the story of the most famous 
of all, the one at Delphi. To what god was 
it dedicated? How was it consulted? Com- 
mare to the Hebrew use of the Urim and 
hummim. (See Bible for Learners, vol. 
I., book IL, ch. xxv.) Do you think that 
these old methods of finding out the will of 
the gods were «pure frauds, the devices of 
priestcraft? Emerson did not think so. 
Read ‘‘ The Problem.’’ 


‘* Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle.’’ 


Is there not a great truth in these old 
legends? Laws have grown slowly out of 
human experience; but it is through our 
daily experience that God is teaching us 
what is good and true. We are not getting 
farther away from him; we are drawing 
nearer to him when we give up a belief in 
the supernatural and pass to belief in the 

(B) Natural origin of laws. The growth 
of custom into laws, of laws into codes. 
Karly laws of person, property, and crime, 


traceable to the patriarchal family system. 


Where else is this found than | The laws of war, before the laws of peace. 
(See Lesson | 
II.) Note the resemblances and differences | forbid him to-morrow, and what will he say ? 
Next after the | 
Decalogue, comes what has been called | feel that whatever is allowed is right. 
‘‘ The Book of the Covenant,’’ found in Ex- | custom deepens into law. 
This is assigned to | reason for this. 


Permit a child to do a thing to-day and 
‘But I did it before.’’ We soon come to 
Thus 
And there is good 
Customs, are based on ex- 
perience. Only we should not blindly wor- 
ship the old laws. We should keep testing 


| them by our fresh experience. 


regarded as the author of the Book of Prov-| 


of Psalms, and Solomon, who was good at | 


institutions ; among the Romans, the former | 
‘sion as compared with 
Of the classical legends, those about | 
Lycurgus and Numa are especially enter- | 
taining. They can be found in almost any | 
histories of Greece and Rome or, briefly | xviii.) 
given, in a classical dictionary or encyclo- | _ ; ” 
As Moses went up Mount Sinai to | evs,’’ vol. 7., book 11., chap. 1x., and vol. 11., 
meet Yahweh, so Numa visited a sacred | 600k 111., chap. aut. and xx2x1., book tv., 
grove to be instructed by a supernatural be- | chaps. xv1t. and xvitit. 
| 
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consulted the oracle at Delphi. What is an 
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Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 
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Please mention this paper. 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


Our new edition of 


HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS :— 
NORA: A Doll’s House, and Ghosts, 


Translated by Frances Lord, who first introduced 
Ibsen’s writings to English readers by her trans- 
lation in 1882, This edition contains, besides a 
sketch of the poet’s life, a preface to each drama, by 
the translator, giving an entirely new view of the 
problems with which they deal, and the possible 
causes of the false relations depicted in these real- 
istic writings. 

Cloth. 


Bound in one volume. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


We publish a quarterly BOOK REVIEW devoted to 
Metaphysical, Christian Science and Kindred Litera- 
ture. mple copy free. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Is there not an important moral lesson for 
us all as individuals in this tendency of cus- 
tom to deepen into law? A terrible thing 
to get into the habit of doing wrong! We 
are apt pretty soon to think it right. 

Customs become laws and later on these 
separate laws are collected and joined 
together into a systematic whole. Then we 
get a code. What do we mean by ‘‘the 
higher law?’’ If code and conscience con- 
flict, which should we obey ? 

The early establishment of family life had 
much to do with the growth of law and ‘‘the 
struggle for existence’’ made the laws of 


|war more prominent than those of peace. 


Weare slowly learning the better way: It is 
a very cheerful fact that in our day, history 
is coming to mean not a record of battles, 
but of social life. We all have a duty to do 
in helping on this higher ideal, in establish- 
ing the supreme law of love. 

For the Younger Pupils. Tell the story of 
Moses as given in Exodus xxxii. to xxxiv. 
Also, about lLycurgus, Numa, and the 
Delphic oracle. Talk about some customs, 
like peculiarities of dress, which are about 
as strong with usas laws. Enforce the im- 
portance of forming good habits. 

For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meetings .— 
The Decalogue, its defects and excellences. 
Was the law of Ezra an advance or retrogres- 
previous Hebrew 
codes. Relation of common and _ statute 
law. Militancy and Industrialism. (See Spen- 
cer, ‘‘ Political Institutions,’’ ch. xvii. and 


For Preparation.—See ‘‘ Bible for Learn- 
Bagehot’s ‘‘ Phystcs 


and Politics,” ch.t. and iv.; Matne’s ‘‘An- 
cient Law,’ ch. 1. and v. 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 

WELL! to get 10c. for 5 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 

WELL! ‘Tx Urion SIGNAL? 


Well, well, well! That is #Jae way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's Tem. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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eiunen LIGHT 
Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil. or Electric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best ght known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots. etc. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room, 
Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
discount to churches & the trade 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imitations. 
1. P. FRANK, 5651 Pear! St.,N.Y. 


‘Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONZI:Y $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Seale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale.. .40.00 
ras Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articies at Half Price. 


CECA CAATT AN [V°iraer TI? 
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MA LUN, 


‘SEBBBASASES S * SES ERTS ECA SE 


Established 1857. 


Snug little fortunes have been made at 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
See cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
ot you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
1onth. You can do the work and live 
at home, wherever you are. Even be- 
resem are easily earning from $5 to 
10a day. All ages. We show you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
St ers. Failure unknown among them. 
: NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 
& Co., Box 880 Portiand, Maine 
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. © ROFFMAN, 


Wreensvcrv 


OPILIM HASIT. CURE: 


JIPRUTNRae, 


tions. $1.50 a year. Sample copies, 6 cts. 


161 La Salle St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


.. 161 La Salle St., Chi Wl. 
eee 5 | Ben for Primary Sandan Behesle. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for Home 
and School. Science lessons, stories, games, gcoupe 
ce Bb. 
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UNITY. 


Dec. 11, 1890 


i, 


Aunoungements. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 
One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $1.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00. 


To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance. If 
less than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we 
return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- 
tions at the so cent rate. . 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 


name, and a paper copy of Powell’s LIBERTY —_ | 
able 


LIFE, a volume of seventeen bright and ; 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
of modern science to morals and religion. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 


name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr, F. H. 
Hedge’s late book MARTIN RA 
Essays, the regular retail price of which is $2.00. 
For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name and an interesting book on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D.. 353 pages 


LUTHER AND OTHER 


well bound in cloth, the retail price of which is $1.50. | 
For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to anew | 

name, and Spencer’s Data oF Etuics, well bound | 

in cloth but printed in rather fine type,price of book 


alone, 60 cents. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
1i0oN. a handsome cioth-bound volume, 424 pages, 


being a collection of essays and addresses read be- | 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers | 


as Samuel Tohnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, Chadwick and Higginson. 


price for the book aloze is $1.50, our price 75 cents. 


The publishers’ | 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year toa new | 


name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
Poems. by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 
holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 
to UN1TY’'S readers. 

For $1.00 and 15 cent.. extra for postage, we will 
send UNiTy one vear to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Haleand friends working 
under his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ; 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. 


Attention is called to the review of ‘‘ The 
Genius of Galilee,’’ on page 123. The book 
is now in the bindery and will be ready for 
delivery by the time this week’s paper is in 
the hands of the readers. ‘‘ The Genius of 
Galilee’ contains 507 pages, is substantially 
bound in cloth, and will be sold for $1.50, 
but for $2.00 we will send the book and 
UNITY one year, new or renewed. We posi- 
tively will not send the book for less than 
$1.50 unless money for UNITY is sent af the 
same time. Address Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
publishers, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Chicago Instiiate. 


The next lecture of the Popular Science 
course at Recital Hall, Auditorium, will be 
given Friday, Dec. 12, at 8 p. m., by PROF. 
E. W. CLAYPOLE, D. Sc., of Buchtel Col- 
lege, Ohio. Sudject: ‘‘ EVOLUTION AS IT 
WAS, IS NOW, AND SHALL BE.’’ 

The following week PROF. JOHN M. CouL- 
TER, Ph. D., of Wabash College, Ind., will 
speak on the ‘‘ PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.’’ 

Admission 75 cents. Tickets can be had 
at 175 Dearborn street, Room 94, at the 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium, or at the 
door before the lecture. 


Deserving Confidence. — There is no article 
which so richly deserves the entire confidence of the 
community as BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Those suffering from Asthmasic and Bronchial Dis- 
eases, Coughs and Colds should try them. They are 
universally considered superior to all other articles 
used for similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher said of them: ‘‘I have never changed m 
mind respecting them from the first, except I think 
yet better of that which I began by thinking well of. 
[ have also commended them to friends, and they 
have proved extremely serviceable.”’ 


“The Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” 


Copies of this charming operetta have been sold to 
nearly four hundred societiesin nine months, and 
wherever it has been given, it has proved a “ great 
financial success.’’ Just the thing for a church enter- 
tainment. Bright, funny, popular airs, easily pre- 
sented. Send 25 cts. foracopy. Address F. W. Gil- 
lett & Co., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


“The God of Civilization.’’ 
Pittock, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Chicago. 


By Mrs. M. A-* 
EUREKA Pups. Co., 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous IIls., 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free 
on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on ng to the 
undersigned. P. S. EUSTIS, 

Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R.R 
Chicago, Il. 


WHAT PRESENT SHALL I BUY 
FOR MOTHER, WIFE, SISTER. 
Here is something usefu), beautiful, lasting. It is 
anti-moth, a continual, ever-present reminder of 
kindly sentiments. RED CEDAR CHEST. fio, 
wrapped and crated. No drayage. to per cent. dis- 
count for cash with order. May be returned and 
money will be refunded if not satisfactory. HARRY 

MYE MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


[peity. A weekly journal of a Religion that 


is Rational, and a Ratio m that 
is Religious. 10 weeks 10 cents. CHICAGO, 
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\(C>Baking 
eam Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard 


PAINLESS. 


=5~WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 3G 


For BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of A 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


EFCHAM 


L. 


L. 


petite, 


PR ASF FVFVIAV FILES 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS TAKEN A8 DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 


they AC 
plexion, bringing back the keen e 


HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 


oA 


Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 


LIKE MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Come 
petite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
uman frame, 


One of the best guarantees 


to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 


ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE |! 

Prepared only by THOS. 
d » Y- B. F. 

nited States, who as : 


Sole Agents for the 
2EKCHAM’S PILLS on RECEI 
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rf Helens, Lancashire, 


THE WORLD 
EECHA 
ALLE 


' England. 
CO., 365 and 367 Canal St. New York 
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. Bets X. (MENTION THIS PAPER. 


$4 a Year. 


Harper’ s Weekly. 


$ia Vear. Issucd Weekly. 


$2 a Year. 


I 50 | Now is the Time to Subscribe. [I 10 | 


“THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Issued Monthly. 


Harper’s Young People. 


Issued Weekly. 


POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


The American people ought to be proud of these four periodicals. 
no exayyeration to say that the steady influence exerted upon the life and 
thought of the nation from the publishing house in Franklin Square is at 
least equal to that of one of the great universities... . All four of the Harper 
periodicals are better now than they ever were before. 
neaus, everybody knows who has been Harper bred.—N. Y. Sun, Feb. 10, 1890. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
time ts specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current numoer, 


"4 


Harper’s Bazar. 


$4 a Year. Issued Weekly. 


It is 


How much that 


Subscriptions sent direct 
When no 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorney. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city oy Puget 
aed is assured. Substantial improvements and cn. 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
or any information address, G MWELL & 
ARN vestmen. Bankers, fatrhavea, Wash 


a 75,90 00 A MONTH can be made 
$79,“ t0 $250.28 working ort Persons pre 
time tothe ts may be 
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edalso. A few vacancies in towns and citi 
OHNSON & CO.. 1009 Main St.. Richmond. Va, 


The finest quality of ee 
Ohimee ¥ qnel y of Bells for Churches, 
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ONLY DIRECTORY ON EARTH 


Guaranteeing 50,000 Circulation. For 10cts. 
(silver) your name will be inserted and copy 
mailed you accompanied oe, Saneetss roof 
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cheats. 
ODELL °SkSt” TYPE WRITER 
It has 78 Characters, andis the only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast 


king the lead of all Type Writers. Special 
erms to Ministers & 8.8. eachers, 8end for cir- 
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NOW READY— 


In Darkest England, 


And the Way Out. 
By General Booth, of the Salvation Army, 


This book, in which is announced and described 
a marvelous undertaking of the Salvation Army, jn. 
volving an outlay of $5,000,000, and towards which 


amount, it is reported subscriptions are pouring jy 


from all parts of Great Britain, ‘‘ soundsa note” 
says The Review of Reviews, ‘‘that will reverberate 
round the world.’’ It has everywhere created a pro. 
found sensation, and enlisted the deepest interest. 


The Review of Reviews, London, says: ‘ No such 
book so comprehensive in its scope, so daring in its 
audacity, and yet so simple and practical in its pro. 
posals hee appeared in these times. Even if no 
nation whatever were to follow immediately on the 
lines laid down by General Booth, it cannot fail to 
have the most momentous consequence. * * * f; 
will be the most epoch-making book that the world 
has seen for many a long day. Our children and our 


_ children’s children will not see the end of the chain 


of transforming influences that will be set in motion 


| this month.” 
_I2mo, Paper cover, with designs in 


_12mo, Cloth Cover . ; ' 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 
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two colors 


~50 


$1.00 


Jerome Leaster. 


By Lillian Sommers. 


A novel with a purpose ; a strong and interesting 
story of American life, dealing with a subject upper. 
most in the minds of many patriotic citizens. 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated . em 
12mo, Paper, Illustrated . . ee: 
4 \ 
Charles H. Sergel & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
318 Dearborn St., . Chicago. 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of THE WESTERN WoRLD, ILLUSTR ATER 
included with each of the following offers. ‘Thi\ 
ris published quarterly at Chicago and gives 
information of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful 1llustr> 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It wi, 
also give fullinformation and illustrations of 7/i¢ 
‘Wold 8, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1898, and a great yariety of valuable informatio: 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 
Index Map of any State or Territory........ 4 
Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 30) 
The Every Day Cook Book........ Cceccceee 35 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work ...........0e 85 
Everybody's Law Book,be your own Lawyer 85 


The Modern Book of Wonders... .....«.ee. es 35 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......... 35 
The American Live Stock Manuel......... 35 


Standard American Poultry Book......... Bo 


**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches. ‘The original cost, 000. . 4() 
**’The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 50 
mits Commercial Calculator............ ° 50) 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness Bi) 


The “ Peerless *? Letter Scale, 12 0z........ 60) 
0 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous an- 

thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 6) 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address 60) 
THE WESTERN Wor.Lp GuIDE AND HAND 

Book of useful information, Maps and 

Histories of all States, Histories of all 


Nations, A perfect Cyclopedia.......... HH 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No. of Shoe wh 
Any $1.00 Paper and WrsTERN WORLD... 1 00) 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 1 0 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 1 () 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 

620 Illustrations, (well worth $4.00)....... 1 
Set Harmonicas, “Emperorand Conqueror” 1 (\ 
The Pearl Rug Maker..... enandeas ipeoted 2 OF 
Puritan Fountain Pen............ secesecoce WU 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ.......... . 1 Os 
Family Medicine Chest, charges paid...... 1 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols _ 1 ~! 
Waverly Novels b ‘alter Scott, 15 Vols, 1% 
The Little Beauty Clock ;good Timekeeper 15 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 1 5% 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense iy 


The “ Cricket ’’ Scroll Saw............. . 2 hb 


Life-Size Portrait by mail,send Photograph 2 5 
The *“* Anna”’ Accordeon, (worth $10.00 8 0 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch........ 3 OH 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.......... 4 (0) 
The “ Climax”? Photograph Outfit.......... 5 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Luck 6 () 
Champion Lawn Mower, 12inches,........ 7 50 
Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern, 10 (”) 


-Sample copy of Paper and 100 e Clubbing Cat- 
th ong with 4,000 Po tan sent b go for 10 Cents. 
s THE WESTERN WORLD. Chicago, III. 


A Jourual for Newspaper and Magazine advertisers. 
MONTHLY, - - = = 50c A YEAR. 


“Neatest, newsiest and most instructive of 
periodicals devoted to tha! work.” 
—Hermetist, Chicago. 


ANNUAL ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 


A Book of Reference and Information for 
American Advertisers. 


PER COPY, - - - - ONE DOLLAR. 
“Of va ue to every man who has a good 
article and who wants to connect with the 
people.” —N. ¥. Weekly Witness. 
“Seems to usto be one of the best books 


of its class published.” 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


ADVERTISERS 
In Newspapers or Mag- 
azines, or those who con- 
template advertising, can 
havethe Monthly oxeyear 
and a copy of the /afes¢ 
Annual for One Dollar. 


ALWAYS ADDRESS . 


R. L. WATKINS, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
OLD c 


PROSPECT, OHTO. 
PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 
Snes, Widows, Parents, send for blank applic@ 


tions and information. PATRICK O’SARRELI 
Pension Agent, Washington, D.C. 


